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HE Note addressed this week by the German 
Government to the Allies on the subject of 
disarmament has not yet been published, 

but it is generally understood that the proposals and 
assurances which it contains are likely to be regarded 
as satisfactory and to be accepted by the Conference of 
Ambassadors. Thus one of the most troublesome of 
the problems connected with the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Versailles will be solved, and the most serious 
obstacle to friendly relations between Germany and the 
Allies removed. As an immediate result the evacuat- 
ion of the Cologne area will begin next month and cert- 
ain important “‘alleviations’’ of the military régime 
in the other occupied areas are confidently anticipated. 
It is very much to be hoped that no hitch will arise 
in this process and, above all, that there will be no delay. 
Nothing can do more to strengthen the hands of Dr. 
Luther and Dr. Stresemann in their defence of the 
Locarno agreement against the attacks of the Nation- 
alists than an ability to point to some concrete fruit of 
their policy. The agreement is not, of course, in serious 
danger in any case. Even the Nationalist Party 
itself is divided on the subject. But the more nearly 
unanimous its ratification can be made the greater will 
be the moral authority and the moral effect of the 
Pact. The disarmament problem is substantially settled; 
there must be no quibbling on minor points, such as 
whether policemen are to live in or out of barracks. 
What matters is not that Germany may have 11 per 
cent., when she ought only to have 10 per cent., 
of the military strength of France, but that the spirit of 





Locarno should be preserved and extended by all possible 


means. 
* > * 


Severe reprisals have followed the discovery of the 
plot to shoot Signor Mussolini. It is not certain, of 
course, that there was any real plot. According to 
some accounts Zaniboni is a cranky person who was 
expelled from the Socialist party some months ago, 
and who has long been avowing his intention to kill 
the Dictator. Others regard the affair as what the 
Americans call a “‘ frame-up ” by the Fascists, designed 
to enhance Mussolini’s popularity and provide an 
excuse for further persecutions. In any case the 
Government and the Black Press have been prompt in 
seizing their opportunity. Certain Socialist organisa- 
tions have been suppressed—including the Milan Chamber 
of Labour; more newspapers have been suspended, 
and only an official Press agency is now allowed to issue 
news on the subject. Several Fascist journals are in 
full cry after the moderate Opposition parties; it is 
they, we are told, and not the extremists (nor the 
French, as was at first suggested!) who are at the 
bottom of the attempt. Simultaneously there has been 
an ugly outbreak in Trieste, where a Fascist mob has 
wrecked the offices of a Slovenian paper. This has led 
to reprisals on Italians, both in Trieste and in Zagreb and 
other Jugoslav towns, and to official exchanges of 
regrets between Belgrade and Rome. It would, of 
course, be unfair to regard Signor Mussolini as directly 
responsible for the Trieste outrage; but it is idle to 
pretend that such incidents are not the offspring of his 
régime of violence. Disclaimers have been made, by 


the way, of the projects which we referred to last week 
for slaking that thirst for violence by a foreign war. 
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In particular, the Soviet Government denies the 
authenticity of the treaty, whose alleged terms have 
been published in full in the British Press, between 
Italy and Russia. For ourselves, we have never be- 
lieved the Russians would wish to play this dirty and 
dangerous trick on Turkey. But we should like to be a 
little more sure about Mussolini’s intentions. 
* * * 


Lord Beatty’s defence at the Guildhall of the policy 
of the Admiralty regarding naval construction was as 
unconvincing as it was vigorous. His speech indeed 
disclosed not a single reason why we should be building 
so much faster than other countries, and is more likely, 
we imagine, to prove of value to his opponents than 
to his friends. He suggested that the demands for the 
reduction of the Navy were merely part of a natural 
reaction which always followed great wars and that 
“history is but repeating itself.” A more complete 
misunderstanding of the case he has to meet it would 
be difficult to imagine. As a result of the experiences 
of the war the country is more anxious than ever about 
its security—especially against air attack—and it is 
willing to spend whatever may be necessary to avert 
real dangers. It is also anxious to support by all 
possible means any form of arbitral or pacificatory 
machinery which may tend to prevent the occurrence 
of war. But it has learned too much to be sentimental 
any longer about the “senior service.” Before the 
war a supreme navy was vitally important to our secu- 
rity ; to-day it is not. There is no naval menace to be 
met; and until Lord Beatty and the rest of our naval 
megalomaniacs can show us something that we need 
fear in that direction, we shall continue to grumble at 
the excessive expenditure which the Board of Admiralty 
has succeeded in forcing upon us. 

* * 

Lord Beatty stated that we possessed at present only 
59 cruisers as against 108 in 1914. But he did not 
mention either the fact that the new cruisers are of an 
enormously more powerful and expensive type (costing 
as much as a pre-war dreadnought) or the fact that no 
other Power possesses more than 18 of such vessels or 
is building them as rapidly as we are. He pointed out, 
however, that “in 1914 we possessed a very great 
advantage from our geographical position in being able 
to command the exits of enemy vessels destined for 
attack upon our trade”; and that we possess that very 
great advantage no longer—owing, of course, to the 
unfortunate destruction of the German Fleet! So we 
must have more cruisers than ever to defend our trade. 
Lord Beatty has always been renowned more for his 
courage than for his intelligence, but even from him we 
could hardly expect to hear so grotesquely topsy- 
turvy an argument. It would seem that the dis- 
appearance of the naval threat from across the North 
Sea has increased rather than diminished the anxieties 
of the Admiralty. That threat, at any rate, was concrete 
and measurable, and they could face it and provide for 
it—as they did. But a non-existent and therefore im- 
measurable threat is a much more serious matter and 
so it clearly behoves us to build faster and faster and 
keep our powder dry! So apparently runs Lord 
Beatty’s mind. We cannot regret that he is about to 
retire, and we must hope that his successor will have a 
clearer grasp of the realities of 1925. 

* * * 

Mr. Wallhead, who with other M.P.’s has recently 
been in Moscow, has got a statement on the subject of 
Anglo-Russian trade relations from M. Rykoff, the pre- 
sident of the Council of People’s Commissars. The 
British delegates asked M. Rykoff four questions re- 
garding the Russian attitude to credits, compensation, 
trade requirements, and the reopening of negotiations 
for a full settlement. The reply, which takes the form 
of a long letter, makes it clear that the Soviet Govern- 





a 


ment is anxious for a settlement, that its need both of 
British goods and British credits, short-term and long. 
term, is as great asever. As for compensation for British 
property which has been nationalised, M. Rykoff claims 
that the terms of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 
August 8th, 1924, prove his Government’s readiness 
“* to solve the question on the basis of mutual benefits,” 
A number of British subjects will doubtless refuse to be 
satisfied with that assurance. But the real obstacle 
to another effort to get improved relations with Russia 
does not lie in that quarter so much as in the prejudices 
of the Conservative Government. This prejudice was 
exhibited in a petty way last Saturday, when official 
British representatives were conspicuous by their 
absence from the big reception at the Russian Embassy, 
which was attended by the Ambassadors both of 
France and of Germany. This was not only rude— 
which, of course, it was meant to be; it was stupid, 
And it was all the more stupid in that a precisely 
similar function on the same night at the Soviet En- 
bassy in Berlin was attended not only by members of 
the German Cabinet, but by Lord D’Abernon, the 
British Ambassador. 
* * * 

Mr. Baldwin made a brief reference at the Guildhall 
to the present condition of affairs in India which must 
have caused some little surprise in the Indian Press, 
Real and progressive improvement, the Prime Minister 
said, had taken place during the past twelve months; 
and, although the atmosphere of suspicion had not 
been completely dissipated, the recent session of the 
Legislative Assembly had *‘ furnished welcome evidence 
of the growth of the spirit of responsibility and, not less 
important, of the conception of parliamentary esprit de 
corps.”” The new Speaker of the Assembly had ex- 
pounded the duties of his high office in a speech which 
Mr. Baldwin says he had read with peculiar pleasure. 
It leads him to urge the Indian members of the Assembly 
“to exact good will by showing good will,” and thus 
prepare for “‘ a future even brighter and more respon- 
sible.” This may be the right tone to adopt in support 
of Lord Reading’s closing efforts, but it needs to be 
pointed out that the Prime Minister’s emphasis was 
somewhat mistaken and his optimism somewhat pre- 
mature. Probably he had not taken note of the 
cables from India foreshadowing a return to obstructive 
tactics by the Swarajist Party during the Delhi session, 
which is now about to open. A week ago Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, the Swarajist leader, demanded that the 
Government of India should take the initiative in the 
matter of the draft Autonomy Bill which was carried 
by Indian votes in the Assembly last session. If the 
Government declines to do so, the Pundit announced, his 
party would resume the full programme of parliamen- 
tary obstruction, with the purpose of holding up all 
business during the remainder of the legislative session. 
This, as we need not point out, is the large and serious 
fact in the prospect of the Delhi session. We note, 
however, that two prominent Swarajists of Western 
India have resigned from the party executive in 
protest against Pundit Motilal’s attitude. 

* * * 

The general election in Australia, which takes place 
this week, is most interesting to the British public 
because of one special fact. The Commonwealth elector 
no longer enjoys the privilege of voting as a free citizen ; 
he is required by law to vote, under a penalty of £2. 
Compulsory voting is not a new expedient in Australia 
and on the basis of the returns of the last election, 
in 1922, it is estimated that there are not less than 4 
million indifferent voters, who will go to the poll only 
because it will cost them £2 to stay away. In the 
absence of experience to go upon, it is reasonable to 
assume that the compulsory voting law will bring a large 
increase of votes to the National Party. The election 
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was precipitated by Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth 
Prime Minister, who has made his campaign on the 
shipping strike and the Communists, or, as he prefers 
to put it, on the issue of the supremacy of Parliament 
or the control of the Commonwealth by irresponsible 

rsons and forces outside the Legislature. The Labour 
Party, in the knowledge that its voting strength lies 
in a rank and file which has nothing in common with the 
Reds, naturally accuses Mr. Bruce and his friends of 
throwing up clouds of dust and making unscrupulous 
use of the shipping strike, the partial resumption of 
which at the end of the campaign is only too likely 
to help the Ministerialists. The Labour Party seems 
likely to increase its numbers in the Senate, more 
than half of whose members are having to seek 
re-election. Of the seats thus vacated three only are 
Labour. 

* * * 


The Unemployment Insurance Acts are due for further 
revision next year. In view of this, the Minister of Labour 
has appointed a committee of inquiry, with terms of re- 
ference wide enough to enable it to go into the whole 
question. The reference, indeed, is wide enough to 
allow the committee to bring up any recommendation 
it may choose, even to the extent of proposing to re- 
mould the entire system. Doubtless, one purpose in the 
mind of the Minister is to secure economy, by tightening 
up the administrative system. But we hope the Com- 
mittee will allow itself a considerably wider range 
than this. The unemployment insurance system may 
now be regarded as permanently established. The 
main question to be considered is whether it should not 
now be extended further, both by bringing in certain 
of the classes which are still excluded, and, what is 
more important, by raising the standards of relief so as 
to make it unnecessary for the recipients of benefit to 
have recourse to the Poor Law for supplementary 
allowances. The composition of the Committee makes 
it unlikely that any unanimous scheme embodying the 
principle will be put forward ; but we hope those mem- 
bers who are in favour of making the maintenance 
of the unemployed a national charge will take the 
opportunity of drafting a considered scheme. 

* * 


A second important Committee set up this week is to 
deal with the problem, to which we refer in another part 
of this issue, of the necessitous areas. We welcome the 
establishment of this body ; but why is it set up only 
now, far too late for its recommendations to be of any 
value in dealing with the problem of the present winter ? 
The entire question ought to have been tackled long 
ago, before the necessities of a number of areas had 
driven them into formidable conflict with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain over the conditions in which they can 
receive loan assistance from the State. Better, no 
doubt, late than never ; but we fancy Mr. Chamberlain 
will have a good many more local disputes on his hands 
before his new Committee can even report—much less 
get the report put into formal execution. And, mean- 
time, the position goes from bad to worse, especially in 
the colliery districts, which are at present, espite the 
monetary subsidy, by far the hardest hit of all. In 
many parts of South Wales nearly everyone is on the 
rates, or getting out-of-work benefit, or both. Some 

villages ” have many thousands of registered unem- 
ployed—Maesteg 3,000, Tonypandy 4,000, Crumlyn 
3,500, and so on. Obviously local finances cannot meet 
this drain, and even loans are a quite inappropriate 
remedy. But is Mr. Chamberlain’s Committee likely, 
at the best, to produce a remedy that can be applied 
until many months have passed ? And, in the mean- 
time, what is to happen? Better late than never, but 
these committees of inquiry, appointed just on the eve 
of the opening of Parliament, have a suspicious appear- 
ance of window-dressing. 








The “‘ Workers’ Alliance,” the plan for close joint 
action by the leading Trade Unions in the basic and 
key industries, has received a setback through the 
definite withdrawal of the National Union of Railway- 
men. The N.U.R. wanted to lay down, as a condition 
of entry, that all Unions within the same industry 
should make an effort to amalgamate, or, failing that, 
should come to a binding arrangement for close common 
action. The other Unions rejected this proposal ; and 
the N.U.R. thereupon withdrew entirely from the 
scheme. The Locomotive Engineers, however, and, we 
believe, the Railway Clerks, remain associated with it; 
and these two Unions would, if a strike occurred, be 
able to go a long way towards holding up the railways, 
even supposing the N.U.R. members did not join them, 
officially or unofficially, when the time came. The other 
Unions do not seem to be deterred from going on with 
the Alliance by the N.U.R.’s defection ; but the dispute 
which has arisen thus early seems to make it more likely 
that the Trades Union Congress General Council will 
intervene, and either take over the movement, or 
endeavour in some way to make it fit in with its own 
machinery for the conduct of disputes. For the 
moment the Alliance scheme has been sent back for 
final ratification by the Unions concerned in it. This 
will necessarily take some time, and a good deal may 
happen before next spring, when it is hoped to have the 
new body ready for any big crisis that may arise— 
especially, of course, for a possible renewal of the mining 
trouble. It is still premature to talk of the Alliance as 
a fact, or to suggest that the Trade Unions have got 
their machinery ready for a coming general strike. But 
it is also wrong to suggest that the withdrawal of the 
N.U.R. necessarily means the collapse of the scheme. 


a * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: At a Republican 
meeting of protest against the Dublin Armistice cele- 
brations, Madame Markievicz called for cheers for 
the gunmen who seized the Ypres film. One doubts 
whether Mr. de Valera, had he been present, would have 
joined very heartily in these cheers. The picture- 
house raids, and still more,the kidnapping and attempted 
intimidation of Mr. P. Sheehan, one of the Free State 
Prison Commissioners, are not exactly good advertise- 
ments for the Republican Ard-Fheis which opens next 
week, unless indeed the official policy of the party is to 
be discarded in favour of a return to naked violence. 
This is known to be the desire of the activists, who 
have never concealed their contempt for Mr. de Valera’s 
leadership. It is suggested in some quarters that, 
heartened by the failure of the Mannix mission, the 
extremists staged this week’s warlike demonstrations 
with the object of committing the moderates before the 
formal discussions on policy began. The excuse given 
for the threats to interfere with the Armistice cele- 
brations was that a ceremony held nominally to com- 
memorate the dead would be perverted into a glorifi- 
cation of Imperialism. That such an attempt was made 
last year cannot be denied, but it was resented even more 
keenly by the great majority of ex-servicemen than by 
the Sinn Feiners. From the first they have loyally 
accepted the new order of things, and Republican 
hostility towards them springs less from the fact that 
they fought in France in khaki than that clad in Free 
State green they gave Irregularism its quietus. All 
our political parties still turn a cold shoulder to the ex- 
servicemen, but the Irish people, more generous than 
their politicians, showed by their muster on Armistice 
Day, that they recognise the debt they owe to the men 
who gave their lives in the hope of winning freedom, 
not only for Ireland, but for all oppressed peoples. As 
for the Republican threats to prevent the ceremony, 
these ended characteristically in smoke, or, to be precise, 
in a few smoke bombs vainly flung in the expectation 
of provoking a stampede, 
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GUILDHALL GAS 


ITH perhaps a single exception, the speeches 

\ \ made at the Guildhall Banquet on Monday 

were singularly unimportant and uninterest- 
ing. This was due, no doubt, less to any lack of ability 
on the part of the distinguished speakers than to lack 
of material. Outside the realm of Foreign affairs the 
Government has done nothing, and so it has nothing to 
talk about. The Prime Minister is expected on Novem- 
ber 9th to make one of the most important political 
“‘ utterances ” of the year, and usually the expectation 
is not disappointed; but Mr. Baldwin on Monday 
seemed able only to spin words and compliments. 
The Lord Mayor’s purely formal speech was quite as 
well worth reading. 

The Government, said Mr. Baldwin, had had “ little 
time to accomplish much.” He failed, however, to 
show—indeed, did not attempt to show—that it had 
accomplished anything at all. He described himself 
and his colleagues as “a strong team.” A glance at 
the list of the names of the present Secretaries of State 
seems hardly to justify such a phrase, but we have 
certainly no reason to doubt Mr. Baldwin’s further 
assertion that they are “‘ a very happy and united team ” 
—which perhaps is something. A contented Cabinet 
is better than a Cabinet at loggerheads, for at least it 
can manage its own followers, including even its 
Macquistens. But how long the country will be 
content to be ruled by so inactive a mutual admiration 
society remains to be seen. It has Locarno to its 
credit, but what else? Literally nothing. From the 
Prime Minister’s attitude it might be supposed that 
Great Britain was enjoying a period of unexampled 
peace and prosperity which called for no interference 
on the part of the Government, no anxiety, no active 
effort of any kind. 

We do not wish to be rude to Mr. Baldwin, but for 
his speech at the Guildhall it is impossible to find any 
epithet less offensive than “ fatuous.” He referred 
to the immense value of the Wembley Exhibition (with 
the institution of which the present Government 
had nothing to do) as a means of stimulating British 
industry. “The measures taken by the Government,” he 
went on, “‘ for the expansion of British trade include 
the British Industries Fair which will be held next 
Spring, simultaneously in Birmingham and in London.” 
He referred to no other measures, actual or contem- 
plated, for the amelioration of the present industrial 
situation. All over England factories are idle, capital 
is unemployed, and millions of men are out of work ; 
and all Mr. Baldwin has to propose is “a Fair”! 
An excellent proposal no doubt, but so trifling as to be 
irrelevant. One other suggestion, it is true, Mr. 
Baldwin made, in connection with the trade depression. 
He exhorted his hearers to “‘ buy British goods ” and 
stated that two or three Government Departments 
were co-operating to promote the organisation of a 
‘“* British shopping week, devoted to the display, and 
I hope the purchase, of British goods.” Why should 


not the Government go the whole hog and have a 
Bazaar—an all-British Bazaar—of which the proceeds 
should be applied to the relief of the burden of “‘ the 
dole’’? 

Mr. Baldwin spoke of “ industrial peace deliberately 
threatened, and faith put rather in big battalions than 
in reason.” 


He himself is all for peace and especially 





for his favourite “* good-will,” and he cannot under. 
stand why the big battalions will not meet his friendly 
overtures half way? The reason is, of course, that he 
has nothing to offer the said big battalions save words, 
There is a great deal to be said for “ good-will,” but 
there is much more to be said for bread and butter, for 
wages and for dividends. What, in this long twelve 
months, has the Government done to promote either 
internal or external trade? It has done nothing. It 
has not even made any plans. Its attitude has been 
one of almost complete laisser faire. It does not appear 
even to recognise that it has any duty to perform in 
this connection. All it has accomplished is the re- 
establishment of the gold standard with the result of a 
further depression of the British export trade. It has 
listened to the demands neither of the Trade Unions 
nor of the Federation of British Industries, but only 
to those of the Bank of England. We complain not 
of its mistakes, but of its self-complacency ; and our 
criticism of Mr. Baldwin is not that he has failed to 
achieve a miraculous revival of trade, but that he 
appears to be completely satisfied with the nothing that 
he has done. His speech at the Guildhall was the 
speech of a Dr. Pangloss, assured that all was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, ruled by the best 
and happiest of all possible Governments. It is well 
that the Government should be “ united,” but what 
imaginable right has it to be “ happy,” in face of the 
present plight of the country for whose welfare it is 
responsible ? 

In a brief reference to India the Prime Minister de- 
clared his conviction that the new Viceroy, Mr. E. F. L. 
Wood, would carry with him to Delhi not merely the 
affection of his colleagues, but “‘ the confidence of the 
whole country.” Why should our “ bluff Englishman 
with a pipe ” talk nonsense of that kind, even at a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet ? Mr. Wood may possess and deserve 
the affection of his colleagues ; he may also deserve the 
confidence of the country, but he most certainly does 
not as yet possess it, for the very simple and obvious 
reason that the country knows nothing of him at all. 
We would cheerfully wager that outside Westminster 
not one man in a hundred thousand could even say, 
if he were asked, who Mr. Wood is or what office he 
holds in the present Government. We had ourselves 
to consult a reference book to confirm our impression 
that he was the head of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and not of Education, and to discover that he is the 
heir of Lord Halifax. That the public should know so 
little of Mr. Wood is, of course, in no wise to his dis- 
credit. For aught we know he may prove in India to 
be the ablest Viceroy of modern times ; but to say that 
he will carry with him “ the confidence of the whole 
country ”’ is palpable nonsense, and nonsense of a kind 
to which a Prime Minister should be superior when he 
is speaking on a traditionally important occasion. 
Nothing tends more to “ degrade politics’ than bun- 
kum from the mouth of a recognised statesman. If 
our *‘ plain and honest’ Prime Minister is to retain 
the affectionate respect which he has gained, and no 
doubt deserved, he will certainly have to drop the 
manner of smug quietism which seems to have 
inspired his recent speeches. He has a huge majority 
it is true, and what is more, he rules it, but he will not 
rule it, or the country, for very long if his speeches 
are to be couched in this vein of fatuous and utterly 
unjustified self-satisfaction. He and his colleagues 
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have done nothing whatever since they came into 
office to improve the lot of the Englishman-in-the- 
street. Their failure may have been inevitable (though 
we do not think so), but at any rate they have nothing 
to congratulate themselves about—save Locarno. 

We had intended to discuss the exception which we 
mentioned in the first sentence of this article. It was, 
of course, the speech of Lord Beatty, but we have no 
space left in which to deal adequately with a declaration 
which we hope will be read, marked, learned and 
inwardly digested by every taxpayer in the country. 
In believing that the advice which is at present being 
tendered to the Government by the Board of Admir- 
alty “is unpalatable to the country” Lord Beatty 
is most certainly right. He described his own view 
simply and vividly when he denounced any attempt 
to “ tamper with the traditional standard of the Fleet.” 
“Tradition” ! What has tradition to do with the 
question of what we ought to spend on the British 
Navy of 1925? Elsewhere we offer further comment 
on this point. 

We are glad to be able to end on a less critical note. 
The one member of the present Government who has 
achieved anything worthy of mention or credit is Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and his speech at the Guildhall 
was entirely admirable. He was seated next to 
Dr. Sthamer, and addressing the Lord Mayor he said : 
“T have drunk to-night of your loving cup with the 
German Ambassador. What I have done this evening, 
may our nations do to-morrow.” This sentence, 
which has been widely reported all over Europe, was 
undoubtedly the most important sentence that was 
uttered that night in the Guildhall. The Baldwin 
Government have made peace at last. And perhaps, for 
the sake of that we ought to forgive them all their 
sins of self-complacent omission. But they must not 
for their future sins expect any such easy absolution. 


OR DISSOLUTION ? 


Paris, November 9th. 


ESSIEURS, la banqueroute est & nos portes et vous 
déliberez. Never did the lugubrious warning of 
Mirabeau fall on deafer ears. One has con- 
sistently endeavoured to cultivate optimism in regard 
to French affairs, but it is impossible to disguise the gravity 
of a situation produced not so much by economic causes 
as by political incompetency. One saw a series of Bloc 
National governments afraid to tell the truth, interested 
in maintaining the illusions of the people, in looking for a 
miracle instead of composing a single-balanced budget. 
Nevertheless the Bloc National, with its second special 
budget in which expenditure figured formidably, but 
in which receipts were represented only by expectations 
upon Germany, had the excuse of a war-engendered mirage 
which deceived for a longer or shorter period almost the 
whole world. Moreover, the Bloc National, though never 
boldly facing the facts, did year after year reduce the 
deficit, and at the end of its reign, if unable to show a 
balanced budget, showed a budget which was approaching 
fiscal honesty. Further, the Bloc National managed to 
bolster up the confidence of the French in themselves. 
When the precarious position of the Treasury, which has 
become a sort of deposit bank obliged to sell new bonds 
in order to redeem old bonds, is considered, it will be 
realised how vital is the preservation of confidence. 
My own sympathies, my “antecedents” in politics (to 
employ the expression of a contemporary review) should 


SOLUTION 









protect me, I think, from the suspicion that I am prejudiced 
against the Bloc des Gauches. The Bloc des Gauches did 
admirable work in the realm of foreign affairs. But it is 
foolish for an observer to close his eyes to the sorry results 
in the field of domestic government produced by the strange 
alliance of Radicals in power who are compelled, if they 
are to keep a majority, to play the game of the Socialists 
who, for their part, declined every responsibility. It is 
surely for each party to fulfil its réle. If it does not, 
the legislative and adminstrative machine is inevitably 
thrown out of gear. The attempt to treat every problem 
in relation to the necessity of Parliamentary equilibrium 
may be merely mischievous in normal times; in abnormal 
times it may be fatal. Precisely when it was most de- 
sirable for the bourgeois parties, whose business is to save 
the present régime, to aim at unity, to drop meaningless 
political struggles, to seek sound solutions, the Radicals, 
more concerned with the existence of the Cartel than with 
the restoration of order, looked about for such subjects of 
combat as would interest the Socialists. Whether one is 
Socialist or not one cannot blame the Socialists for directing 
the Radicals into a path which may lead to a social upheaval. 
The responsibility falls entirely on the Radicals. 

When M Herriot, perhaps against his better judgment, 
drove M. Millerand from the Elysée, he accomplished a 
symbolic gesture whose significance and whose consequences 
were indicated in these columns. It was a challenge to 
battle. The act was constitutionally of doubtful legality, 
and it necessarily was followed by other acts which were 
unwise and even anti-Parliamentary. A common platform 
was found for the Left in the renewal of the anti-Clerical 
fight—a most inopportune fight which was eventually 
lost because it was not engaged upon a real terrain. There 
was no compensation in the shape of social reforms. There 
was the beginning of an equally untimely and unreal 
campaign against the Senate. The Catholics, the Alsace- 
Lorrainers and the Nationalists were needlessly antagon- 
ised. The nation was divided. Doleful commentaries 
on France’s finances were uttered in high places. Yet there 
was no attempt to adopt a better system, and an unbalanced 
budget and the multiplication of loans made matters 
worse. To complete the débicle, occult and unauthorised © 
inflation was practised. One of the greatest mistakes 
made about the character of the French people is the 
supposition that they are impatient. On the contrary, 
they are extraordinarily patient, and one wonders what 
revelation (which would drive a British statesman out of 
public life for ever) would stir the French people. It is 
their very patience which explains their occasional explos- 
ions. 

M. Painlevé, when the Herriot methods were discovered 
to be politically bankrupt, announced a policy of appease- 
ment. For the time being it succeeded. The Nationalists 
supported him, Alsace-Lorraine was mollified, the Clericals 
themselves recommended the Caillaux loan. But the poli- 
ticians were displeased at this cessation of party warfare. 
A new platform on which the Herriotists and the Socialists 
might stand was discovered: that of the capital levy, which 
is, of course, not Socialist, not efficacious, and can have no 
application in present circumstances. The Nice Radical 
Congress practically called upon M. Painlevé to choose 
between Radical support and M. Caillaux, who was opposed 
to the capital levy. M. Painlevé had also expressed his 
opposition. But he was afraid of denying his past and 
perhaps of compromising his future by accepting a majority 
of the Centre with Socialists and Radicals against him. 
Therefore, at the bidding of an extra-Parliamentary body. 
he disembarked M. Caillaux. Quite how he now stands on 
the question of the capital levy it would be difficult to say, 
for he appears to have taken, in its broad lines, the scheme 
of M. Caillaux. 
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Of that scheme I can find little that is good to say. 
M. Caillaux has indulged in the scphism that short term 
interest-bearing bonds are themselves a form of inflation 
(which is partly true), and that therefore it is not inflation to 
replace them by paper money, Such loose thinking in a 
technician is appalling. The bonds cannot be condoned, 
but it is incredible that the flood-gates of inflation should be 
opened on the pretext that notes and bonds resemble each 
other. There is between them the most obvious difference ; 
it is that one has a legal currency and the other has not. 
That the short-term bonds are actually used for trans- 
actions is beside the point; there is nothing to prevent 
long-term bonds or perpetual rentes or any other form of 
title-deed being used in the same way. An epigram which is 
permissible for purposes of criticism cannot thus be 
elevated into a financial doctrine that is altogether sub- 
versive, It is not in this manner that the problem of the 
floating debt can be disposed of, and there is much besides 
in the famous Caisse d’ Amortissement which is fallacious. I 
have not the space to deal with his proposals in detail, but 
the suggestion of a Banque d’Etat is amazing after the 
experience of Germany, Austria, and Hungary. Clearly it 
is essential in present circumstances that the National 
Bank shall be altogether independent of the State. The 
Banque de France has already shown far too much 
complacency. 

But whether M. Caillaux is right or wrong, it was regarded 
as an affront to Parliament to drop him at the behest of 
the Nice Congress. It was also regarded as improper, from 
the point of view of Parliament, for M. Painlevé to consult 
with the Socialists, who were holding their council at Paris 
on the eve of the reassembly of Parliament, as to the de- 
claration he proposed to read. Big words have been pro- 
nounced: these arrangements outside Parliament have 
been described as “ government by clubs.’’ Indeed, the 
extra-Parliamentary assemblies have been called “ soviets.” 
Perhaps if the Cabinet had to fall it would have been better 
for it to have fallen in the defence of its own policy and not 
of a policy imposed upon it by the clubs and congresses and 
councils, The proposed Caisse d’ Amortissement could have 
no veritable autonomy ; its Council of Administration was 
* so composed that it might be raided by the Government at 
pleasure. Although provision for its replenishment by 
taxation was made, it might also be replenished by inflation 
in its most flagrant form; and the advances to it by the 
Banque de France might theoretically reach over eight 
milliard francs. On paper it was easy to show additional 
receipts from special taxation, hardly deserving the name 
of capital levy, of six milliards for fourteen years, to be used 
to effect reimbursements ; but in practice the complicated 
system of exceptional] contributions from all forms of wealth 
had many of the disadvantages of the capital levy and 
would be difficult of realisation in a country whose fiscal 
machinery is antiquated. The Socialists, in spite of 
M. Painlevé’s attitude, feel themselves unable any longer 
to support him. The majority of Socialists wish to be free 
of their responsibility. It is true that the Parliamentary 
Socialists are more intent on keeping the Cartel together 
than are the Socialists outside Parliament, and they 
interpret their instructions in an equivocal manner. 

When all is said and done, however, the reconstructed 
Painlevé Ministry was moribund when it faced the 
Chamber, without authority, without force, without 
prestige, without doctrine, without programme, and with- 
out the “stable majority’’ which M. Painlevé had 
tried to obtain. His sacrifices profited him nothing. The 
Opposition, whose votes he had accepted before the recess, 
felt that it had been deceived, and went into active oppos- 
ition. The Radicals were only half satisfied. The Social- 
ists could not be relied upon. Where was the majority 
capable of pushing any measure which is urgently demanded 
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through Parliament? It is a pitiful muddle. There ay 
not only the financial difficulties, but there is the Moroceay 
war and there is the bombardment of Damascus by a 
political general (appointed by M. Herriot as anothe 
geste symbolique) whose policy was unquestionably fy 
many months preparing the Syrian tragedy and alienating 
from France, a mandated power, the sympathies not only 
of the people she was to protect, but the sympathies of the 
whole world. 

What is the conclusion? It is not only a Ministerig) 
crisis which continues ; it is a Parliamentary crisis. Mop 
than ever have I been struck in recent days, in tracing the 
history of the Third Republic, by the inadequacy of th 
French Parliament throughout the past fifty years. The 
French people themselves have little faith in the politicians, 
But the present Parliament, as composed on May 11, 1924 
seems to be coming to a deadlock. There are many political 
prophets who foresee an early dissolution ; for contrary t 
what is commonly believed abroad the Constitution pm. 
vides for such an appeal to the country. On both sides of 
the House there are those who advocate the dissolution— 
who desire a clear majority with clear principles before it 
is too late. But possibly they will all at the last moment 
shrink from the drastic solution of a dissolution. 

Is there still more at stake? In the Eclair the question 
is asked whether we are approaching a crise de régime. 
One hears on all hands the demand for a Man. Perhaps 
it is the eternal task of democracies, as of Diogenes, to 
discover a Man. But the prospect is not comforting. Any 
kind of dictatorship, even though it be the dictatorship 
of a Clemenceau, must mean trouble whose gravity cannot 
be estimated in advance. 

The great economic associations representing all branches 
of French industry have in a letter to the President de- 
manded that Parliament shall voluntarily limit its initiative 
in financial matters. As I said here a fortnight ago, the 
call for the removal of French finances from the control of 
Parliament with its political vicissitudes, its fluctuating 
majorities, and its battle of parties, is becoming insistent. 
The great moral and economic forces of the country should, 
it is said, be entrusted with the duty of taking such financial 
measures as in their unprejudiced view as technicians, are 
necessary. They declare that financial danger implies 
social danger, i.e., in plain language, a revolt. We have 
reached such a pass that the most important section of the 
community believe that finances cannot continue to be the 
plaything of a discredited Parliament. It may be that 
some system which will place finances above the reach of 
the politicians is now the only way out. 

SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S 
“OFFENSIVE” 


N last weck’s issue we referred 'to 'the campaign of 
I attrition which the Minister of Health appears to 
be waging against the Poor Law authorities in the 
necessitous areas. In our correspondence columns, also, 
we printed a letter in which attention was drawn to the 
dangerous growth in the irresponsible powers of the District 
Auditor, as upheld by the House of Lords in a famous 
recent case. The two matters are closely related; they 
are indeed instances of a very general tendeney. By piece- 
meal changes, brought about sometimes by accident and 
sometimes by design, the autonomy of the elected local 
government bodies is being steadily reduced, and one form 
or another of centralised control is taking its place. 
It is quite true that to some extent this invasion of local 
autonomy arises from the abnormal conditions of the time. 
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Mr. Neville Chamberlain would doubtless plead that his 
interference with the discretionary powers of a number of 
Boards of Guardians is justified by exceptional circum- 
stances. Every Government department which has of late 
years strengthened its central control would put in a 
similar plea. The Ministry of Transport in relation to 
roads, the Board of Education in relation to schools, the 
Ministry of Health in relation to both housing and poor 
relief, would all state a largely similar case. And, equally, 
of course, it is money that is at the bottom of the question. 

Government control over housing, and, to a less extent, 
education, was supported by the plea that, since the State 
was called upon to bear an increasing part of the cost of 
these services, it must also exert a larger measure of control. 
Similarly, up to a point, Mr. Chamberlain would doubtless 
argue that, in his dealings with West Ham, Bedwellty, and 
other Poor Law authorities, he is merely using a power 
placed in his hands by the financial dependence of these 
particular Boards of Guardians upon the State. The 
parallel is not exact; for the Guardians only want to 
borrow money and not to receive grants outright ; but it is 
their financial need and the Ministry of Health’s financial 
power that bring them into conflict. 

All these encroachments of the central Government 
and its agents upon the autonomy of the local authorities 
raise very serious questions of principle. The British 
system of local government has long been favourably con- 
trasted with Continental systems on account of the much 
greater freedom it has allowed to popularly elected bodies 
of representatives. This contrast still remains; but it is 
none the less clear that the character of our local govern- 
ment system is insensibly changing, not by any definite 
act or decision of Parliament or the people, but by a process 
of central encroachment due in part to circumstances and 
in part to the seizing of circumstantial opportunities by 
agents of the central government. 

There is, of course, no sacredness about the precise rela- 
tions between local and central authorities which existed at 
any particular time in the past. These are bound to change 
with changing conditions. But it is highly dangerous to let 
them change purely at the call of circumstance or in accord- 
ance with the financial “ pulls” which either is able to 
exercise at a particular moment. In short, our system of 
local government badly needs re-planning in order to suit 
the changed conditions of the time; and nowhere is 
this need more marked than in the administration of the 
Poor Law. Quite wrongly, as we believe, the Poor Law 
system during the past few years has been severely strained 
in order to bring upon it a larger share of the burden of 
maintaining the unemployed. Poor relief as a means of 
relieving distress due to unemployment was bad enough in 
times of normal trade; it is far worse when the numbers 
out of work have been swollen by a severe and prolonged 
depression, while at the same time the entire system of 
local finance has been drastically upset, not only by the 
change in the price level, but also by the control of house 
rents, which form the main basis on which local taxation 
is assured. 

Even if the methods of local finance had not been 
thoroughly upset by new and post-war conditions, the 
local rating system would be obviously a most unfortunate 
instrument for the relief of any heavy volume of unemploy- 
ment. For a trade depression never affects all areas in 
equal measure, and the worst unemployment inevitably 
occurs in precisely those areas in which local revenues are 
most seriously affected. The badly hit industrial area has 
to find most money because it has most unemployed ; but 
that is precisely why it is in a position to find least money. 
In ‘the larger towns, which have good residential and 
business as well as purely industrial quarters, it may be 
possible to meet the strain out of local resources; but in 





mining areas or purely working-class quarters of London, 
this is out of the question. In such places as Poplar, Bed- 
wellty or Bridgend, the Guardians could not carry on at all, 
even if they were to use the utmost economy, without 
borrowing in order to meet present calls on the security of 
future rates. 

This is Mr. Chamberlain’s opportunity ; for no Board of 
Guardians can borrow without his consent. His policy, so far 
as we can deduce it from the conflicts in which he has been 
engaged, is to refuse loans, or the right to raise loans, unless 
the local authorities concerned will agree to his ruling as to 
the amounts they shall pay in relief. When he does this, he 
has the Guardians in a cleft stick. They cannot get the 
money needed to pay relief without his sanction; and they 
cannot stand out against him without threatening their own 
constituents with starvation. This was the dilemma at 
West Ham, where Mr. Chamberlain ultimately gained his 
point. And this is the dilemma now at Bedwellty and 
Bridgend. 

Some people are disposed to sympathise with Mr. 
Chamberlain on the ground that it is absurd to tolerate 
greatly varying amounts and conditions of poor relief, in 
different areas, to persons whose circumstances are precisely 
the same. Theargument is plausible; but it does not apply 
to the real question. It would be an argument, possibly, 
for removing all discretion on these points from the local 
Guardians, and prescribing by Act of Parliament uniform 
national conditions and standards of relief. But, if this 
were to be done, it would have to be done, not by the mere 
administrative fiat of a Government department, but by 
legislation publicly promoted and carefully considered, 
for which the Government of the day would have to assume 
full responsibility. This is, indeed, in substance what we 
have constantly urged, with the addition that such a national 
system of relief should be set up, not under the]Poor Law 
at all, but by an extension, both in amount and in scope, of 
the system of Unemployment Insurance. The relief of 
unemployment is not a proper burden for the Poor Law to 
bear; it is only the failure of our insurance system either 
to include all the unemployed or to provide relief on 
an adequate scale that is responsible for the present trouble. 

This, however, is a wider question. The setting up of a 
national standard of relief is not in any case the outcome or 
even the apparent aim of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. For, 
in the first place, he can deal only with those Boards of 
Guardians which have to come to him for financial assistance. 
Even if he uses his power to scale down relief which he 
regards as excessive, he does not and cannot use it to scale 
up relief which is inadequate; for the more niggardly a 
Board is, the less likely is it to have to appeal to him for 
aid. His pressure is therefore both uneven in its incidence, 
and wholly in a downward direction, though, if there are 
some Boards which pay too much, there are certainly quite 
as many which pay too little. 

Again, even where he does intervene, Mr. Chamberlain 
does not appear to be pursuing any uniform policy. He has 
not sought to enforce the same scales in Poplar, in West 
Ham, in Bedwellty, and in Bridgend. He clearly treats 
each case apart, and judges it on what he regards as its 
separate merits. And, in the course of his department’s 
negotiations with the Bedwellty Board, his officials seem 
to have enunciated a most extraordinary principle, for which 
we should be glad to know whether they have Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s authority. They are reported to have said that the 
standard of relief paid in any given area must depend, not 
on the needs of the persons to be relieved, or even the local 
price level, but on the capacity of the area to afford the 
proposed expenditure. This principle would clearly run 
counter to the whole idea of a uniform standard of relief. 
It would be a supreme expression of the principle “ To him 
that hath shall be given” ; and, if it were pressed, it would 
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involve in many areas scales of relief which no reasonable 
person could defend on grounds of either humanity or 
justice. 

We may hope that the obvious absurdity of this conclu- 
sion will preserve us from the general enforcement of the 
“ principle of ability to pay ” in this sphere of local relief. 
But, even apart from such an outrage to commonsense, 
the situation is bad enough ; for, in order to pay relief at all, 
the more necessitous areas must sink deeper and deeper into 
debt, and fall more and more into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
clutches. And, the more successfully the Minister of Labour 
pursues his “ comb-out” of applicants for out-of-work 
benefit, the nearer to bankruptcy the local authorities in 
these unfortunate areas are driven. To the callous minds of 
our present Ministers, this combination of circumstances 
may now represent chiefly an opportunity for killing two 
birds with one stone—at once forcing down the scales of 
relief and destroying the power of “ Socialist’ local authori- 
ties to use their autonomy for the benefit of the class that 
elects them. But success is at both these points highly 
dangerous to the victor, as before long the Tories are likely 
to discover to their cost. For, if “capitalist” government 
means a low standard of relief, therein lies an incentive to 
try Socialism, and the centralisation of power is a weapon 
capable of more than one use. 

For our part, we believe that, where local authorities are 
allowed to administer a Service, it is essential to leave in 
their hands a wide discretionary power to do better than the 
bare minimum which must be enforced on all authorities asa 
national standard. If centralisation and uniformity are 
required, the right way is to make the service fully national 
and administer it at the national cost, spreading the burden 
equally over the whole country. The existing situation is 
admittedly difficult, in relation not only to the Poor Laws, 
but also to many other branches of public expenditure. 
But the remedy lies, not in an arbitrary growth of central 
control over local services, but in a re-shaping of the system 
of localand national finance, and a re-allocation of loca] and 
central duties, in order to suit the changed conditions of the 
time. Of all the great reforms in government that are pro- 
jected, the reform of local government is the most urgent. 
It is also, unluckily, the most likely to be neglected, or 
botched when the task is at length taken in hand. 


THE RARITY OF GENIUS 


HERE was a curious argument used at a 
meeting of the London County Council on 

Tuesday during a discussion of the fate of 

Waterloo Bridge. One of the members, 

who was perhaps weary of hearing the praises of the 
bridge—and, indeed, many people are as tired of hear- 
ing Waterloo Bridge called beautiful as the Athenians 
were of hearing Aristides called “‘ the Just ”—demanded 
its removal on the ground, not only that this was 
necessary, but that “it was ridiculous to say there 
was not a British architect who could produce any- 
thing to equal the present Bridge.” An argument of 
this kind seems reasonable enough till we begin to 
inquire into the nature of a work of genius. Is a work 
of supreme genius “ replaceable” like the spare parts 
of a motor-car? Or is it something unique—a new 
creation that has never appeared on earth before, and 
can never be repeated? If you think of the greatest 
things in literature, you see at once that each of them 
is a miracle and that, if it were once destroyed, the loss 
could never be made good. You can never have 
another Agamemnon, another Hamlet, another Paradise 
Lost. It would be as easy to make time go backwards 
as to produce any of these things. The world may one 
day give birth to a greater poet than Shakespeare, 


but if the plays were lost, no second Shakespeare could 
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arise to rewrite them, and it would be in vain for the 
London County Council to put an advertisement jp 
the papers: “* Wanted a dramatist to write a play just 
as good as King Lear.” Nor, if The Magic Flute wer 
lost, could a new Mozart be found by advertising 
Luckily, owing to the printing press, it is inconceivah 

that a great poem or a great opera which has once 
become famous should disappear in this fashion. Byt 
in the arts of painting and architecture it is different, 
There are, it is true, copies and prints of the great 
pictures. But the destruction of the Fra Angelicos jp 
Florence would mean the destruction of works of 
genius in a sense in which no famous book could be 
destroyed. And the life of a great building is stijj 
more precarious. Burn down Notre Dame, and some. 
thing will be gone that can never be replaced. There 
are secrets that vanish from the world for ever 
even when an old stained-glass window is broken. 
You may commit the work of restoration to the finest 
artists of the age, but it is as if the soul were gone to 
Heaven. The imitator takes the place of the creator, 
and most people nowadays prefer the ruins of an original 
work of genius to the most admirable attempt to restore 
it to completeness. 

Hence, though there may be many sound arguments 
for pulling down Waterloo Bridge and putting a more 
convenient bridge in its place, the argument of the 
County Councillor that modern architects could give 
us something quite as good is not impressive. If 
Waterloo Bridge is as fine a piece of architecture as 
it is said to be—and it has been praised as the most 
beautiful bridge in the world—it would be as difficult 
to find a substitute for it as for the Jliad or the Canter. 
bury Tales. No doubt, we could struggle along in 
reasonable cheerfulness even without the ZJliad and 
the Canterbury Tales; but there is no use pretending 
that the world would not be the poorer for their loss. 
Genius of the supreme kind has not been so common 
in the history of mankind that we could afford to spare 
even a single great book. It is an alarming fact that 
all the great books that have ever been written could 
easily be housed in a working-man’s cottage. Millions 
of books have been written, and tens of thousands are 
being written every year; but all that has any per 
manent value as literature could be taken to your house 
in a furniture-remover’s van, and there would be 
plenty of room left for other furniture. And in the 
other arts works of genius are not any commoner. If 
you go round any of the great picture-galleries, in 
which only the best of the best pictures are supposed to 
be given room on the walls, you will see ten works of 
talent for one masterpiece, and whole walls are filled 
with pictures the interest of which is little more than 
historical. In music, again, are there any more than s 
handful of symphonies, two or three operas, a few 
score songs, sonatas, quartets, and so forth, that have 
the immortal splendour of the highest genius? If it 
were not for the fact that a work of supreme genius 1s 
something of which we never get tired—that the taste 
for it grows with our knowledge of it—we should be 
terrified at times of getting to an end of all the great 
books, the great pictures, and the great symphonies, 
before we even get middle-aged. And, if genius in all 
these matters is alarmingly rare, is it any more general in 
architecture ? If it is, by what sinister fate did London 
come to have its present appearance? In London 
you may walk through miles of streets without passing 
even one noble building. Houses have their uses, 
but most of them were obviously never meant to be 
looked at. They are manufactured rather than created. 
If nine-tenths—nay, ninety-nine-hundredths—of Lon- 
don were pulled down, it would be inconvenient for 
the inhabitants, but no lover of good architecture 
would shed a tear. There are, it must be admitted, 
other beauties than those of architecture in the streets 
of a great city—the colour and movement of life, light, 
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the weather, and the character of human faces. But 
there seems no good reason why every London street 
should not be as attractive architecturally as the main 
street of a Gloucestershire or a Sussex village. As it 
js, good buildings are so rare that there is always an 
outery from the artists when an old church or a house 
with a history is threatened. How many outcries of 
this kind have we had in recent years—over Wren’s 
churches, Regent Street, the Adelphi! You would 
think that there was a plot on the part of the modern 
world against fine architecture, for all the ugly buildings 
are left standing, and all the interesting buildings are 
declared by the utilitarians to be in the way. The 
trouble is that most of the people who want new buil- 
dings for old want buildings to be advertisements 
rather than works of art. They want to be housed in 
“these handsome and commodious offices,” not in a 
building that will give pleasure tu the passer-by. They 
would as soon think of having their advertisements 
written in the prose of Stevenson as of having their 
shops made things of beauty. It seems to me a mistake 
for the State to permit the streets to be used in this 
fashion for purposes of advertisement. The streets, 
after all, belong to the public, and no building should 
be allowed to be a nuisance to the public. The charm 
of the old Regent Street was a public possession, and 
it ought to have been as impossible for private hands to 
filch it from the public as to steal a piece of Hampstead 
Heath. 

As to whether the public cares for fine buildings, or 
what influence such buildings have on the happiness 
of the human race, that is another question. My own 
happiness depends in the smallest imaginable degree 
on beautiful architecture. I could live cheerfully 
enough in an ugly house in an ugly street in an ugly 
city. I could even resign myself philosophically to 
living in an ugly room with ugly chairs and an ugly 
table and with ugly pictures on the walls. A coloured 
supplement, showing Queen Victoria presenting a 
Bible to a black-faced heathen prince, would not dis- 
tress me beyond endurance, and I could come to terms 
of mutual forbearance with a picture of a little girl 
patting the head of a large St. Bernard dog. This, 
however, does not mean that I should get no increment 
of happiness from living in a charming house or from 
charming furniture. It only means that at a pinch I 
could do without them and that there are for me other 
and more necessary sources uf happiness. In _ this 
matter, however, most of my friends are differently 
constituted. Without beauty in their immediate sur- 
roundings, they would feel as miserably at a loss as I 
should feel if I lived in a house without books. And 
even those of us who are not conscious of this craving 
for beautiful rooms in beautiful houses are probably 
unconsciously influenced by them, and owe them more 
pleasure than we suspect. That may be why we 
constantly find ourselves shouting with the crowd that 
demands the preservation of some “ beauty spot,” or 
church or terrace or bridge. We instinctively feel that 
these are a part of the world’s small fortune—the 
fortune that includes the works of Shakespeare and 
Michelangelo and Beethoven. We do not greatly 
mind the world’s throwing away a part of its fortune 
if it does so with full knowledge and for a reasonable 
end. But our common sense is offended when men talk 
as though the destruction of a work of art were a 
trifle, the loss of which could without much difficulty 
be made good. No one urged this point during the 
war when the Rheims Cathedral was threatened with 
destruction. No one should urge it to-day in the 
dispute over Waterloo Bridge. If Waterloo Bridge 
must go, it must go, and I do not suppose I shall lose a 
night’s sleep in consequence. A better bridge may 

€ its place, and I shall not get into trouble with the 
Police through celebrating that. But a great work of 
genius will London will 


ave disappeared for ever. 


have lost one of its few treasures. Let us at least 
recognise this fact, while recognising equally clearly 
the other fact that life without Waterloo Bridge will 
still be quite well worth living. Y. ¥. 


THE 
BROADCASTING ANNIVERSARY 


N November 14th the trade society to which the 
() Government has temporarily entrusted the broad- 
casting service of this country will keep its third 
anniversary. During its brief existence it has achieved a 
variety of miracles, some of them comic and others sub- 
stantial. It has grafted a new jargon on to our mother 
tongue—wherever men forgather, youth and very possibly 
age will be heard prating of “‘nought nought nought five 
condensers,” and similar mysteries. It has caused many 
of our most picturesque hamlets to bristle with masts as if 
they were seaports. It has anchored sober individuals by 
the hour with flexible cords to small mahogany cabinets 
placed upon tables, and made them feel and look like sad 
mastiffs chained to kennels. It has bred a new journalism, 
and the myriad sheets devoted to the new hobby are at 
least educational. Like the motor-car and cycle, it has 
brought up to the surface the mechanic who slumbers 
secretly in most male bosoms, and many a citizen who was 
formerly uncertain in which direction to turn a gas tap now 
handles his drill and soldering iron, and can criticise the 
workmanship of the local plumber. 

These are among the by-products of broadcasting. But 
it has a far more impressive side. The B.B.C. experts 
probably exaggerate the value of some of their more serious 
endeavours. Their potted science, history and economics 
may conceivably light eternal fires in a bosom here and 
there, and embark some eager mind on a course of genuine 
study ; but we fancy that most of their auditors switch off 
the valves when an educational item is announced. The 
case of music, however, is far different. Many thousands of 
people who never voluntarily listened to music three years 
ago are developing for it a real taste. Others who could 
only appreciate a lively fox-trot are yielding themselves to 
the troubling harmonies of the great masters. This phase 
of broadcasting is still in its infancy. Compared with Ger- 
many, we have never been a musical people ; but the nation 
is now becoming far more ready to go to concerts, It is 
buying more music. It is even denying itself to buy good 
gramophones and first-class records, so that music which 
intrigued it across the ether may be available on demand 
in the home. This is probably the greatest of the many 
real achievements of the B.B.C.; never before in history 
have a small body of commercial men done so much to 
make a nation musical in so short a time. 

Other considerable feats stand to the credit of the B.B.C. 
Dwellers in remote country villages are no longer isolated. 
At the end of a day’s toil they receive the news of the day, 
they listen to speakers and thinkers of eminence, they laugh 
with the country’s wittiest comedians, and they hear music 
—great or otherwise. The hobby is still a little expensive 
for working men, unless they live almost under the shadow 
of a transmitting aerial, where a ten shilling crystal receiver 
will meet their need; but in cottages 50 or 100 miles from 
a station the one-valve receiver is fast gaining ground; and 
the parsons say that wireless is a better temperance advocate 
than any sermon. 

The general refusal of educated people to regard the new 
hobby seriously is due to two defects which are easily 
remediable. One is the character of the programmes, the 
other the quality of reproduction afforded by the average 
commercial instrument. 

Long-distance listening is still unsatisfactory. The user 
r 
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is thus limited in most cases, especially if his purse is shallow, 


to a single station. This reacts on the programmes. In 
quick succession the ear is smitten by a talk on cookery, a 
few items by a cinema orchestra, birthday wishes for the 
children, a couple of fox-trots, the evening news, a weather 
forecast, an appeal for some charity, a music-hall enter- 
tainer, a military band, a Cabinet Minister speaking at a 
public dinner, and finally the Savoy Band. Intelligent 
people will not devote an evening to such an indigestible 
olla podrida. On the other hand, when a speech of real 
value, or opera by a first-class company, or other satisfying 
fare is offered, the existing commercial receivers cannot 
always be relied upon to do it justice, especially if the 
operator is somewhat inexpert. 

But it is beyond question that both of these glaring faults 
in the service will be corrected within a reasonable period. 
Already any intelligent amateur, whose experience is only 
two years old, can supply himself with an installation which 
is practically immune from distortion and will not dishonour 
the notes of a Paderewski or a Chaliapin. The ranks of 
the inefficient manufacturers, the ignorant dealers and the 
undiscriminating purchasers shrink every month. Before 
long, accurate reproduction will be the rule rather than the 
exception. Simultaneously, the transmission of programmes 
will be so reorganised that almost every listener will be 
able to make his selection between two or three distinct 
programmes. Snappy programmes will probably be 
retained by a station here and there, but for those who prefer 
a chophouse to a Chinese banquet more continuous and 
rational presentations can be made simultaneously from 
an alternative station. This improvement is, perhaps, 
more easily advocated than achieved, for our ether is already 
more crowded than our roads, and the rights of shipping 
and commercial communication must be jealously safe- 
guarded. There may be a little delay before the public is 
served by a comparatively few high-powered stations in 
lieu of the present litter of feeble transmitters ; but as the 
shorter wavelengths are mastered, as the selectivity of 
receivers improves, as wireless becomes genuinely directional 
and the receipt of a message is limited to instruments which 
desire to take it, these problems will be overcome. 

The technical aspects of the new industry are extra- 
ordinarily fascinating, and development is proceeding at 
an intense rate. Some of the finest achievements stand to 
the credit of amateurs devoid of scientific training. Deflected 
by an obdurate Post Office on to wavelengths which were 
regarded as worthless for general purposes, they have 
conducted research, perfected apparatus, and made genuine 
discoveries. Many a schoolboy is a keen wireless student, 
and some of the great electricians of to-morrow will perhaps 
owe their original stimulus to a soap-box, in which they 
assembled some crude units in order to hear the B.B.C. 
programmes. 

These matters are not without their international sig- 
nificance. Already young farm lads spend their evenings 
searching the ether, and boast at the shippon next morning 
that they picked up Zurich or Miinster or Madrid overnight. 
At present they listen only to hear the announcer name his 
station, and so confirm their bag. But no great flight of 
the imagination is required to picture an era of inter- 
national broadcasting in a universal language, and at least 
a partial removal of the curse of Babel. That, certainly, 
is in the womb of the future, but already the student of 
languages on both sides of the Channel can perfect his 
accent with the aid of a radio set. We might even speculate 
that if the radio industry had been thus far advanced in 
1914, the Wilhelmstrasse might have spoken in English 
to the people of Britain, and Crewe House have harangued 
its enemies in the tongues wherein they were born. 

For the purposes of this great experiment, controversial 
matter was absolutely barred by the Post Office in all 


—— 


fields, from theology to politics. The Sunday evening 
sermons are submitted in typescript to a lay censor, even 
by Roman Catholic divines, and all doctrinal matter i 
excised. The political subject matter may go no farther 
than after-dinner speeches. The principle is that of the 
lowest common denominator. It is very doubtful whether 
this emasculation of the programmes will be permanent, 
The permit of the B.B.C. comes up for review in the near 
future, and all sorts of innovations are conceivable. Its 
monopoly may not be renewed, but it is certainly 
only fair to say of the B.B.C. that though it has undoubtedly 
made mistakes in the course of this gigantic experiment, it 
has made fewer mistakes than the broadcasters in other 
countries. Even America admits that Great Britain 
already owns the best broadcasting service in the world, 
The B.B.C. has been sorely hampered by the vested interests 
of the theatre, the concert platform, the newspaper, and 
even the author. It has been faced with the sudden 
need for an entirely novel form of drama. But the multitude 
of its grateful adherents is ample testimony to its 
general success in one of the most complex and embarrassi 
undertakings that ever a showman tackled. Still the B.B.C. 
is a dual personality. In one coat it organises programmes. 
In another coat its members make and sell receivers, 
In the latter guise they perhaps feel more shamefaced, 
They have made and sold a great many inferior receivers; 
they have profiteered rather greedily. 
R. E. Davinson. 


Correspondence 
FASCISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Although in general agreement with your note on the 
seizure of a Daily Herald van by British ‘“* Fascists,” I must 
express my surprise that you class this episode as a “* technical 
illegality.” Even a layman may assert with confidence that 
there was nothing whatever ‘ technical” about the offence. 
The facts (with the possible exception of the alleged use of a 
revolver) were not disputed by either side. It was a simple 
case of theft. Between the time the men were remanded on 
the larceny charge and the time when that charge was with- 
drawn no new facts can have come to light, for in that event, 
in accordance with invariable police-court practice, they would 
have been stated to the magistrate when the prosecution applied 
for permission not to proceed with the original charge. The 
Public Prosecutor, therefore, cannot have been influenced 
by legal considerations, and there seems to be no other con- 
clusion than that his action was dictated by political con- 
siderations forced upon him by the Government. Had the 
distribution of THz New SraresMan been similarly interfered 
with, the only excuse being that you were “‘ disloyal,” I imagine, 
Sir, that you would have had little patience with anyone who 
wrote of “‘ technical illegalities *°—and very rightly so. 

But there is another aspect of this scandalous case which 
has so far received but little attention. I refer to the suggestion 
made to the prisoners by the magistrate (Sir Vansittart Bowater) 
that they should exercise their “ loyalty ” by joining the Police 
Reserve. The magistrate appears to have had no doubt about 
the men’s guilt, for he told them frankly that, had the charge 
of larceny been proceeded with, they would have been severely 
punished. Yet, in spite of this, he was prepared to see these 
men enrolled as police, to be given, in certain eventualitics, 
power over the property and lives of the public. Are we t0 
come to this: that, in the enrolment of special police, the 
applicants may be irresponsible scamps and may have com- 
mitted robbery in the public streets, but provided they are 
anti-Labour and mouth their “ loyalty ” even while admitting 
they are * common disturbers ” they will be held to be proper 
subjects for enlistment ?—Yours, etc., 

A. W. TiuMPHREY. 

31 Lightcliffe Road, 

Palmers Green, N. 

[We cannot agree with Mr. Humphrey that it was “a simple 
case of theft.” That, indeed, is exactly what it obviously 
was not. Where the Public Prosecutor seems to us to be ope? 
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to serious criticism is in having preferred a charge which he 
was obliged to withdraw and in having failed to substitute any 
other charge against prisoners who were certainly guilty of 
having done “ malicious damage *’ to property. ‘The magistrate 
also was guilty of a grave indiscretion if he suggested that the 
prisoners might find a suitable opportunity of furthering their 
political opinions by joining the police force. The whole 
incident is certainly a scandal. It is not necessary to go into 
the detailed merits of the case, for everybody knows that if 
the offenders had been Communists instead of Fascists they 
would not have been let off. And it is a new and very serious 
thing that it should be possible truthfully to make such a 
criticism as that concerning the administration of justice in 


England.—Ep. N.S.] 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND THE 
VICEROY-ELECT 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sin,—The following quotation from an address given to a 
member of the Indian National Congress by the Tipperah 
(Bengal) Ryots’ Association, may be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

“We may tell you that the ryots of Tipperah—half-starved, 
half-naked, without health, without education—are the greatest 
of sufferers. We are the food-producers of the people and 
deserve the kindest consideration, but are really the least cared 
for in every way. We represent nearly 90 per cent. of the 
people, so that it may truly be said that Tipperah means the 
ryot. We have field work only for about six months, when we 
work day and night, but for the remaining six months we have 
no employment on a living wage, and have to starve. When 
our small and always insufficient stock of food-grain is used up 
we have no cash to buy food with, and have to resort to the 
money-lender who charges fabulous rates of interest, whether 
in money or grain. As a consequence we are unable to clear 
our debts, and our holdings are sold away to money-lenders and 
other profiteering middlemen who have no interest in food- 
production. We become thereby reduced to mere landless 
labourers without any right, and perish from starvation with 
wife and children. The sight would sicken your heart. Our 
lands do indeed produce jute. The rule always is that the 
producer fixes the price. But for some mysterious cause the 
price of jute is under the absolute control of the foreign merchant 
and the middleman, so that we are always compelled to sell 
our jute at a price that does not even cover the cost of production. 

“We ryots are not allowed to cut down trees on the land 
for which we pay rent, nor are we permitted to excavate tanks, 
though we should perish with family for want of drinking water. 
... We ryots are being ruined by litigation. The so-called 
settlements are periodical unsettlements to ruin the ryots, 
while they afford a bumper crop of litigation to large and power- 
ful vested interests.” 

Politically, nothing could be more dangerous than that the 
Indian peasants, whenever they apply the most primary tests 
of rural prosperity to their own conditions, find themselves in 
the situation described above. 

According to the official publication, India in 1923-24, “a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants are beset with poverty 
of a kind which finds no parallel in Western lands.” The 
margin of subsistence of the masses is extremely low, and the 
existence of numerous economic deficiencies makes almost 
impossible the application of such directions to agricultural 
development as have been furnished by scientifie researches 
that were inaugurated twenty years ago. Happily, the attention 
of the Government has now been riveted to this question of 
agricultural regeneration of India. Lord Birkenhead expressed 
a hope that during his tenure of office he might be able to give 
“a powerful impetus ” to the development of agriculture. His 
Lordship’s pronouncements upon the urgency of seriously 
grappling with the problems relating to the question were 
emphasised on several occasions by our present Viceroy. The 
appointment of the Rt. Hon. E. F. L. Wood as the next Viceroy 
is considered as an indication of the sincere desire on the part 
of the Cabinet to find out what are the sources of economic 
deficiencies and how best proper remedies could be applied. 
The hope thus raised now receives encouragement in the assur- 
ance of the Prime Minister that “the Indian people might 
feel certain that in Mr. Wood they would find a Viceroy alive 
to the primary importance of agricultural life.” 

There is a general agreement that a detailed analysis of the 
sources of existing handicaps in Indian rural development 
must precede any positive legislation or the formulation of any 
definite policy. But the proposal for this necessary diagnosis 


is not considered in some quarters to be an essential prerequisite. 
Certain changes in the administrative machinery of various de- 
partments would, they say, serve the purpose equally well. 
Anyone familiar with the conditions obtaining in our rural life 


will express strong dissent from this opinion. It may be asked, 
would any minor change in administrative machinery, as, for 
example, that of the Ministry of Agriculture, solve the problems 
of agriculture and rural life in Great Britain ? 

However, it is to be hoped that the need of a rural inquiry in 
India as a step towards determined constructive action will 
receive some consideration from our next Viceroy.—Yours, etc., 

N. GANGULEE. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 
November 6th. 


DISTRICT AUDITORS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read in your issue of the 7th inst. a letter on 
the above subject. The initials of the writer I do not remember 
and at the moment I cannot refer to a copy of your paper. 
I crave your permission to say a few words on the subject of 
that letter. 

If your readers will refer to the Public Health Act of 1875, 
8. 247 (7) they will find the duties and powers of the District 
Auditor as imposed and given by Parliament. (Similar powers 
were given by the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, but I need not go into 
that.) The auditing of accounts by the Auditor is a “ judicial 
act,” as it has been laid down by the Courts. If, therefore, 
any persons are dissatisfied with the decision of an Auditor 
which has been upheld by the highest tribunal of the land, 
their proper course would seem to be to strive for the amend- 
ment of the law as laid down by the Auditor and not for the 
abolition of his office or the curtailment of his powers. 

I venture to think it essential for the protection of the public 
that there should be officers with the proper powers to ensure 
that the money taken compulsorily from the ratepayers is 
applied by local authorities on the purposes for which they 
were empowered to raise it, and not at their own sweet will, 
however honestly. 

It is a pity we do not use the French expression juger, to judge 
accounts; it would describe the Auditor’s functions, as dis- 
tinguished from those of a commercial auditor, much more 
intelligibly.—Yours, etc., SIDNEY JERROLD. 

[It is not suggested that local authorities should be allowed 
to spend public money “ at their own sweet will” on services 
which they are not empowered to administer; but that they 
should be allowed discretion to decide what money should 
be spent on those services which they are empowered to administer. 
There are adequate safeguards, in the hands both of the central 
authority and of the electorate, against the abuse of that 
discretion. The complaint against the District Auditor is 
that he is in fact interfering in matters of policy, and that 
he is not merely upholding the law but making it. We do not 
understand what Mr. Jerrold means when he suggests that we 
should “strive for the amendment of the law as laid down 
by the Auditor ”’ rather than for the curtailment of his powers. 
Are we to envisage a perpetual series of costly lawsuits, each 
ending in an agitation for an Act of Parliament to reverse a 
decision of the House of Lords? Why not settle the principle 
once for all by one Act of Parliament ?—Eb. N.S.] 


SMOKE AND PNEUMONIA 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There are few who would oppose “* Lens” in his cam- 
paign against the smoke evil, but his last article entitled ‘“* The 
Prevention of Pneumonia,” contains much with which I cannot 
agree. 

Two-thirds of the article is non-controversial, wherein he 
describes the prevalence, high mortality and lack of treatment 
of the disease. But at the first mention of “ urban smoke ” 
his mood of cool enquiry seems to change, and thereafter he 
elaborates an idea which finally crystallises in the assertion that 
** when we cease to burn our coal, we shall do more to lower 
the pneumonia death-rate than forty years of bacteriology 
and all our doctors put together,” a claim, in my opinion, without 
foundation. Here his horse seems to be running away with him. 

Ignoring the slight on bacteriological research, which is 
only partly merited, I have not in his article met with one fact 
in support of smoke as a causal factor in pneumonia: and 
I very much question the existence of any such facts. He 
quotes, irrelevantly, I think, the report of the Medical Officer 
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of Health for Salford. showing that the death-rate rises after 
fogs (a mixture, of which smoke is only one ingredient), and 
again that the pneumonia death-rate in Pittsburgh is worst, 
not in the parts that are hilliest (and, as he fails to add, the 
highest, driest, and most airy), but in the smokiest (and prob- 
ably the lowest, dampest and most airless). These observations 
taken with due regard to the other factors are neither sur- 
prising nor original. 

At the foot of the same paragraph we are told that “ the 
elderly and affluent ” habitually fly away in winter to summer 
climes, but ‘“* Lens” can hardly expect his readers to deduce 
that they are fleeing from smoke! A sixpenny ‘bus ride would 
be both quicker and cheaper. Surely these fortunate folk are 
running away from cold and damp, sudden changes of tem- 
perature, mists and fogs. For these are factors with which 
we are all familiar, and of whose importance the country doctor 
is made daily aware. 

With mists and fogs as a rule the air is still, and maybe 
this stagnation it is which breeds filth, or, more accurat. ly, 
permits an unually high concentration in the air of particles 
of moisture laden with disease-bearing germs. 

However this may be, country and town are both happy 
hunting grounds for the micrococci of pneumonia. It is common 
enough to meet with outbreaks of lobar pneumonia in villages, 
e.g., in the fens, miles away from the nearest smoky town. 
Often the outbreak is confined to a single street or a small 
group of houses. I have two such instances fresh in my mind 
in which young and old and middle-aged living within a few 
yards of one another were attacked in sequence and apparently 
without discrimination. Recent work in America at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Research goes far to show that lobar pneu- 
monia is an air-borne disease, spread either directly from person 
to person or indirectly by “ carriers,” much in the way that 
cerebro-spinal fever is now known to spread. Undoubtedly 
individual and other predispositions exist, favouring either 
infection or successful resistance, but there is little reason to 
suppose smoke plays a part in this, and certainly ‘* Lens” 
has produced no evidence that it does so. 

Let me hasten to avow my sympathy with “ Lens” in his 
quest to rid the world of smoke, but I cannot see, and “* Lens” 
has not shown me, how the abolition of smoke will play any 
direct part in lowering the pneumonia death-rate. In fact, 
with due respect, I suggest that here we have the phenomenal 
occurrence of “smoke without fire!’’—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge. C. H. W. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—May I bring to the notice of your readers the programme 
of a Conference on Social Insurance which is being organised 
under the auspices of the League of Nations Union, from Novem- 
ber 28rd to 26th, at the London School of Economics? It is to 
be similar in scope to the Conference on Unemployment organised 
by the same society in March of last year, the proceedings of 
which were afterwards published by the International Labour 
Organisation. This year sessions of the Conference will be 
devoted to: 

The Government Pensions Scheme. 

The Unification of Social Insurance. 

Health Insurance. 

Workmen’s Compensation and Accident Prevention. 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Family Insurance. 

International Aspects of Social Insurance. 

It is hoped to focus public opinion on the importance of the 
national and international aspects of Social Insurance, and on 
the work done by the International Labour Organisation itself 
in this sphere. I therefore venture to hope that your readers 
will give the Conference their support. Among those who have 
consented to speak are Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., Mr. 
H. B. Butler, C.B. (Deputy Director), Dr. Stephan Bauer (Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation), Sir Kingsley Wood, 
M.P., Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., Sir Henry Slesser, M.P., Lady 
Astor, M.P., Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., Mrs. Barbara Wootton, 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, Mr. J. McBride, Sir Arthur Newsholme, Sir 
Thomas Neill, and Mr. H. N. Brailsford. Further particulars 
and tickets of admission may be obtained from the Secretary, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1.—Yours, etc., 

League of Nations Union, Joun W. Hits. 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

November 4th. 
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PRINTERS’ PENSIONS 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As President of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, | 
should like an opportunity of asking for the support of the 
readers of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

The Corporation has the responsibility of assisting one thoy. 
sand aged printers and widows of printers, as well as over ej 
hundred children of printers killed in the war. It has been 
carrying on its great work for just short of one hundred 
= wed claim to be one of the greatest trade charities in the 
world. 

The annual expenditure is £33,000 a year, of which a 
large proportion is contributed by the employers and employees 
of the trade itself. But the continuation of the work also de. 
pends each year on the benevolent public who enjoy the printed 
word which is the result of the work of the unseen printer, 

It is my duty to state the case, give the opportunity—ang 
hope that donations will be sent to the Printers’ Pension Cor. 
poration, 20 High Holborn, W.C.—Yours, etc., 

15 Great Stanhope Street, W. 1. H. E. Morgan, 


Miscellany 


ON THE CRAZE FOR OLD- 
FASHIONED ‘THINGS 


LIVE lost in admiration of two contradictory 
habits which possess my contemporaries: the first 
is that they are passionate to acquire things 
carrying an atmosphere of antiquity. The 

second is that they are docile to receive and have 
imposed upon them the most abominable novelties, 
Now why is this? 

Men will pay large sums to have panelling upon their 
walls which is old, and even larger sums to have panel- 
ling upon their walls which is not old but looks old. 
They will pay much more for an old house in good con- 
dition than for a new one, and, when it comes to pic- 
tures, they behave like lunatics, giving more than a 
fortune for something not of their time. Yet they will 
have their own portraits painted by brute fools (if I 
may so call them with respect) whom our forefathers 
would not have employed to daub their gate-posts. 
Why is it? 

They seek out (to the great disadvantage of such 
places—for they vulgarise them and spoil them) very 
old inns, built in the days when England was England 
and principally of wood : large timbers, very dark. But 
they return to London to receive disgusting insolence 
from menials, uneatable food, acid wine and all the 
rest of it in one of those damnable cosmopolitan prison- 
hotels where they have to pay the livelihood of a dozen 
human families for the privilege of their own torture. 

They show you with delight a piece of iron-work upon 
the gate of their palace, telling you that it is (as it may 
well be) of the seventeenth century. And then they pay 
some scoundrel to put up at another gate another piece 
of iron-work which breaks the soul of man and makes 
decent spectators of it ill. They use cups and dishes of 
a civilised time—no, they do not use them, they put 
them away behind glass or hang them up on walls, 
themselves eating and drinking out of the most mon- 
strous rubbish. 

Every problem, from the squaring of the circle to the 
retaining of affection, stirs the mind of man towards 4 
solution. In the presence of a problem we cannot 
rest—at least those of us cannot rest who are properly 
made (of whom I am one). I wonder whether this 
problem is insoluble? 

I will tackle it. As it seems to me, this contrast be- 
tween what people desire and what they submit to 1s 
part of that great modern breakdown of the will, which 
is even more important than, and is certainly as con- 
spicuous as, the modern breakdown of the intelligence. 
Though there is this difference between the two break- 
downs: that whereas men have now actually sunk to 
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attacking the human reason, to complaining of any 

rocess that is logical and to contemning clear thought, 
they have not yet reached the point of ridiculing an 
exercise of the will. Perhaps we shall come to that in 
time. Perhaps before I die I shall hear people saying : 

“ He was one of those dreadful men who are so deter- 
mined in getting what they really want,” just as they 
now say, “He is one of those dreadful theoretical 
fellows.” Perhaps before I die I shall hear people 
saying, “‘ Really, you know, he had a disgusting habit 
of standing up against oppression!” very much as 
people say now, “ Really, you know, he was so dog- 
matic, that there was no dealing with him!” Perhaps 
before I die I may hear people saying, “It may show 
strength of character, but it’s quite intolerable!” just 
as to-day I hear them say, “‘ It may be logical, but it 
does not work in practice.” 

And as for the decline of intelligence. 
word ! 

You may see its best, perhaps, in the proverbs— 
which are notoriously the test of souls. 

There are quoted to-day quite a number of phrases 
either so obvious or so silly that one is exasperated by 
them. Thus, there is the famous phrase, “ Things are 
what they are,” etc., and that other phrase, “ There 
must be something in him to have made so much 
money.” But though these phrases are tiresome beyond 
expression, there is certainly some reason for their 
catching on, and I suppose even the American tag, 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind,” has some 
basis for being accepted. I imagine that this basis 
could be put into an expanded form thus: “ Man- 
kind, when it has no clear philosophy, when it has 
lost traditional teaching, and is in active corruption 
and decay, loses the power to react against its 
surroundings.” Things are not in the saddle. They 
could not get up into the saddle. They are dumb, 
brutish and inactive. You can move them about as you 
will. They cannot move themselves, still less control 
us. But you can submit, if you are weak enough, to 
conditions imposed upon you by another, in which case, 
what you come directly in contact with is indeed a 
“thing,” though, of course, fundamentally it is not the 
thing which is controlling you at al] but another human 
being to whom you have submitted. 

Suppose, for instance, that I dislike electric light ; 
shat I cannot read by it; that I find it destroying my 
tight and irritating me all the time. I cannot indeed 
avoid it in the houses of others who use it, but what 
is there to prevent my having candies in my own home ? 
You may say, “They are more expensive.” Quite true; 
and buots are more expensive than going barefoot. 
Supposing I dislike the conservatory heat of a radiator 
and prefer an open fire. Why should I not enjoy an 
open tire? You may say, “‘ Because you are too poor,” 
to which I answer, “‘ And if I really feel strongly upon 
this matter, I would much rather do without a fire 
altogether than be baked in an air like that of the 
reptile house at the Zoo.” 

I find this problem appearing in my own trade of hack 
writing. But when I consider that, I perceive there 
is another element in the problem. It is not only 
the break-down of the will and intelligence in modern 
man which subjects us to beastliness and leaves us 
pathetically hunting after old-fashioned things as 
though they were rare jewels and as though we had 
not the capacity (if we chose) to furnish ourselves 
with their likes. It is also what comes with the break- 
— og the will and intelligence, the weakening of 

ite. 
_ To-day in England the cultivated man cannot obtain 
in current print what he desires. If he turns to a cam- 
paign in the papers he is presented with an unreadable 
map and a text which dues not even correspond to the 
unreadable map. If he reads of a public man, he reads 


Oh! My 


nothing corresponding to what he knows that public 





man to be, but an idiotic caricature of praise or blame 
got up by men who are serving the particular purposes 
of their rich master, the owner of the sheet—a man, 


as like as not, quite despicable. Your cultivated man 
may take refuge in certain oases which still preserve an 
educated tone, which still print English, and which can 
still handle numerous categories of thought. He turns 
to his review, for example, where a competent critic 
discusses literature, or he will be at the pains of 
seeking culture in some obscure free paper, the writers 
of which have in them something left of the national 
tradition and will even discuss public affairs as truth- 
fully as the courts will allow—which is not saying 
much. But, as a rule, he accepts without protest 
and even without nausea what is provided for him 
in print by men who had not before forty so much as 
heard of Greece and Rome, and who continue, in the 
later and opulent life which they have reached, quite 
ignorant of the great tradition of Europe. 

It is, I say, not only wil) and intelligence which are 
lacking to our generation; it is also the strength of 
appetite or (as it is called in the widest sense of the 
word) of “ taste.” You wish to build a house. The 
plans are presented to you. Their proportions are 
wrong. You accept these wrong proportions, mainly, 
no doubt because your will is weak and you cannot 
react and impose your decision, partly because you are 
not intelligent enough to set them right, but you also 
accept them because you do not sufficiently care; 
because you say to yourself, “‘ After all, how much 
do beauty and right order matter ? ” 

And by this phrase I am led to a last consideration, 
which is this. What is it that our moderns think does 
really matter ? Must I add a fourth condemnation and 
say that not only the will, the intelligence, and the 
appetite have broken down but also the scale of values ? 
I have often been told so. 

My friends, especially the unfortunate artists who 
pullulate in this our decaying world, perpetually assure 
me that the “ public,” as they call it, have a wrong 
scale of values. 

I do not believe them. You and I are the public. 
Our scale of values is just what it has always been. It 
is not true that the average man does not recognise 
beauty, doves not desire good food and drink, or 
courtesy, or intelligent conversation, or any one of 
those things which our fathers had and which are now 
running away from us as water runs down a sink. The 
scale of values remains the same because the nature of 
the suul remains the same. It is not that the scale 
of values has changed. It is not that we no longer 
distinguish the good from the bad and the best from 
the worst. It is that our desire for the best is enfeebled ; 
that our appetites have fallen, as have our wills. 

With this reiterated judgment upon you (and my 
sincere good wishes) I conclude this epistle; assuring 
you that things will get much worse before they are 
better. H. Be.toc. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN LA PLATA 


N the other side of the world, under the waters of 
() the Atlantic, there is a country which very few 
people know anything about. In spite of its sub- 

marine situation, it leads a quite European sort of life. 
A regular government, a vociferous Press, a polite society, 
big commercial ports, new towns, comfortable watering 
places—all the practical elements of that modern civilisa- 
tion which the inhabitants of the centre of the planet 
know and love—can be found in that country. Only the 
fact that this is going on under a waste of waters makes 
jt seem distant and confused; and while people in Europe 
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are only dimly aware of such a phenomenon in South 
America, the inhabitants of that place hardly realise how 
remote and strange they seem. 

And yet these people have their spiritual needs, and 
provide for them as best they can. The native literary 
production being scanty, foreign literatures have there 
the most powerful influence. 

France, with a great literature, universal language, 
and that genius for propaganda which characterises her, 
and Spain, owing to ancient bonds, which, though 
loosened, are still strong, occupy the reading public. 
England ought to have been the third great intellectual 
influence on the Argentine public. The secular friendship 
between the two countries has led to the shores of La 
Plata many English settlers, who have formed there a 
very large and wealthy colony. But, unlike all the other 
settlers, the people of the English colony are not assimilated 
by the country; they retain their national spirit for many 
generations, surround themselves with all the objects 
which can remind them of England, and talk English in 
their homes. Those among them who were born in the 
country, though Argentines by law, consider themselves 
Englishmen. If, in order to enter a profession, they are 
sent to the Spanish schools, it is only there that they 
learn the Spanish language. But as a rule the British 
colonists send their offspring to English-speaking schools, 
and of these there are a good many in La Plata. The 
boys are jealously inculcated with the English outlook, 
and taught not to make fools of themselves by mixing in 
any way with the “ natives,” as they call us. The colony 
lives a completely home life there, with its own clubs, 
churches, cemeteries, sporting institutions, papers and 
bookshops. This aloofness and isolation in which the 
colony lives have prevented the influence of English 
culture from moulding such a malleable thing as the 
spirit of this new and young country. 

France has had the field almost to herself in consequence. 
Political theories, forms of government, literary movements, 
fashions in dress, all have come from Paris. And in a 
great measure what the Argentines knew of the world 
was for a long time what French books let them know. 

Though translators may not have real taste, a translation 
implies at least a certain degree of selection. So in the 
Argentine the “natives” have, through French transla- 
tions, had better English literature than the British 
colonists, who read tons and tons of Marie Corelli, Elinor 
Glyn, Victoria Cross, Ethel Dell, Eleanor Hull, Gilbert 
Frankau and A. S. M. Hutchinson. 

Through French translations Shakespeare and the most 
famous of the romantics (Byron and Shelley) keep up the 
prestige of English poetry among us. It is not as much 
as what is known of English literature in many other 
countries, but it is nearly enough for such a remote place. 
Swinburne and Browning have been translated into French 
and have gained in a short time a few admirers. Of the 
novelists Walter Scott, Dickens and Thackeray have been 
read through, again in French translations, and loved and 
lived upon by a large public. Dickens especially still 
withstands the rivalry of the Russian novelists, who, as 
everywhere else, have here too spread over a large part 
of the novelists’ field. Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion are now available in very good translations. 
Of the Victorian essayists and historians, Macaulay, that 
master in lucidity, whatever else he might be called, has 
been one of the most widely read of English authors. His 
writings have provided for many years the conversation of 
political and parliamentary people with the quotations 
they needed. He reached a democratic audience that was 
eager to receive from his lips the easy explanations of the 
Whig principles of constitutional government. Carlyle 
and Matthew Arnold had, too, a small public of readers. 


a 


Ruskin, with his great fame and emphatic way of writi ing 
taught people who had never seen pictures worth nami 

to talk noisily about them. Pater’s influence is of 
a much more intimate and charming character. A small 
group of enthusiastic young men gathered in Buenos Aires 
a few years ago to read the Renaissance, and the 

about Mona Lisa, reaching their ears through the French 
of Roger Cornaz, kept enough emotion to bring esthetic 
tears to their eyes. A contemporary of Pater’s, Stevenson, 
had the most extraordinary success with young and old 
people. This new Dumas, who was also a craftsman ip 
style, charmed here, as in England, the few and the many, 

Among recent writers, George Moore and Pearsall Smith 
had a certain success in the Cahiers Verts translations, 
with Memoirs of My Dead Life and Trivia respectively, 
It must give those two most metropolitan author 
quite a shock to hear that they are read on the other side 
of the world, in the far away antipodes, by people who are 
supposed to lead a wild life in strange places—great open 
“‘pampas ” more fitted to grow horsemen than fastidious 
readers. 

The Edwardians are now considered by a public that 
cannot read them in the original as the quintessence of 
English literature. In Buenos Aires Kipling has been 
imitated in verse and prose; Wells enjoys immense popu- 
larity and still provides the advanced with catchwords 
and every kind of reforming propaganda. Arnold Bennett 
begins to be greatly appreciated. Chesterton had the 
luck of being done into Spanish by one of the ablest of 
literary men, Alfonso Reyes; his rendering of Orthodozy 
provoked many conversions among young unbelievers, 
and helped a good deal to that revival of Catholic apologetics 
which is now so flourishing in Latin countries. 

As I have already said, the existence of a large English 
colony in the Argentine has not turned to the advantage 
of British culture. And the Argentines who have learmt 
English did not come to it through any close intercourse 
with the colonists, but through different channels. The 
strongest, I believe, was the Oscar Wilde case. His life 
and work have been almost the greatest of literary events 
in Spanish speaking countries. For the sake of Wilde, 
people were eager to come in contact with English literature 
and the English language, and even took the trouble to study 
the authors that had influenced him. Omar Khayyém 
and Pater were thus made known to the Argentine literary 
public. The keeper of one of the Buenos Aires English book- 
shops afforded the necessary means. Mr. Michael Regan, 
who is a man of real taste, kept in stock a whole set of 
Pater, as well as many other precious works, before any- 
body had thought of reading them. 

Mariano de Vedia y Mitre has translated into Spanish 
much of Wilde’s poetry and two plays by Bernard Shaw, 
who is also a favourite with the Argentine public. The 
young poet Arrieta, who is a perfect craftsman, has made 
the best translations of Keats which are available i 
Spanish. I have made a lot of happy discoveries in the 
bookshop in Buenos Aires, so admirably equipped by the 
skilful management of Mr. Regan. There I came across 
the works of Gosse, Conrad, Moore, Santayana, Max 
Beerbohm, Galsworthy, Lytton Strachey, and Waley’ 
translations from the Chinese. . 

The discovery of Hudson’s books about South America 
was a great joy to me. I saw in them the first success 
attempt to interpret the life of my own country. 
exactness of his rendering is most remarkable, although 
the life he described has been passing away for these last 
twenty years. The big towns which have destroyed the 
solitude of the “ pampas” are numerous now. But there 
are still in the Argentine out-of-the-way places where 
read Hudson is to learn the most delicate way of lending 
artistic life to nature. Besides, there are still many 
“* gauchos”” whose psychology is exactly the same as 
attributed to them by Hudson. Thanks to him they hav¢ 
now become citizens of the world. 


? 
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The Argentine public know little about the existence of 
Hudson’s works. And yet it is he who has given to our 
country the only real life it has. Because, what real and 
enduring life is there outside the life of art? , 

Juuio IRazusta. 








Drama 
THE SEA-GULL 


HAT is it about? is a question more than 
W usually difficult to answer in the case of 

The Sea Gull. I am obliged to turn it 
aside and say that it is a beautiful study in human 
nature, penetrating, detached and compassionate. I 
cannot sum it up; it has no theme. In the course of 
an hour or two we get to know a group of people very 
well. They are nearly all unhappy people; in each 
case unhappiness is attributed by the person himself or 
herself to a different cause; in the case of one to poverty 
(Semyon), in another to lack of literary talent (Kon- 
stantin Treplev), in another to being its slave (Trigorin), 
in another to thwarted love (Masha), in another to 
missing fame (Nina), in another to boredom and never 
having “lived”? (Sorin). They all have a pathetic, 
childlike faith that the other side of the road to the one 





on which they are walking is the cleanest. Somewhere 
the river of life is rushing sparkling by, while each one 
feels himself or herself stagnating in a back-water. In 
this play there is not a gleam of that racial hope which 
flickers for a moment in the dialogue of Uncle Vanya, 
or in the speeches of “the perpetual student” in 
The Cherry Orchard. By means of subtle contrasts 
Tchekov shows that what each pines for makes no 
great difference to the happiness or unhappiness of 
another who does possess it. Trigorin’s talent and 
adoration of Masha’s love for him do not make him 
happy, though poor Koustantin shoots himself because 
he has neither ; the life of an actress and being the 
mistress of a great writer bring only misery to Nina, 
though in prospect they seemed the gates of heaven to 
her. No one could call Madame Treplev the successful 
actress (though sheis blessed with a thicker skin), a happy 
woman ; her jealousy of her son’s new ideas, even of the 
little girl who might possibly win admiration by interpret- 
ing them, the frantic egotistic clutch with which she holds 
Trigorin to herself, her restlessness, stinginess and 
wild spoilt temper disprove it. Nor can you call the 
disillusioned resignation of Dr. Dorn, the man who has, 
in the eyes of the dying Sorin, “ lived,” happy either. 
He has about him just a sufficient touch of kindly 
stoicism to throw into relief the distress of the others, 
that is all. Women adore him; they have been mad 
about him—all it means to him is a succession of scenes 
and constant demands on his sympathy, though to old 
Sorin, who wanted love and to write, but lived alone 
and worked as a civil magistrate, it seems that he must 
be a satisfied man. “It’s all very well for you to 
argue ! You’ve lived your life” (Dorn is much younger), 

but what about me ?”. . .“‘ You’ve had enough and 
you don’t care, and so you talk like a philosopher, but 
{ want to live.” Konstantin would give anything for 
Trigorin’s gift: ‘‘ With him the broken bottle-neck 
glitters on the dam and the mill-wheel casts a black 
shadow—and there you have the moonlight night ” ; 
Nina imagines that to have Trigorin’s fame must be the 
most ecstatic happiness ; she is astonished to find that 
a famous actress should cry at not being able to 
use the horses one afternoon, and that “a famous 
author, adored by the public, written about in all the 
papers, his photographs for sale, his works translated 
into foreign languages,” should prefer to spend his 
time fishing, and be “ delighted at having caught two 
gudgeon.” When Trigorin shows her what a writer’s 











ife amounts to (one of the most interesting passages in 


the play) she cannot believe a word of it; to her, his 
life is still splendid. 
‘““ What is there particularly nice in it?” he asks her. 

** I must go and write directly. . .I have scarcely finished one 

novel when, for some reason, I must begin writing another, 

then a third, after the third a fourth. I write incessantly, 
post-haste, and I can’t write in any other way. What is 
there splendid and bright in that, I ask you? Oh, it’s an 
absurd life! Here I am with you; I am excited, yet every 
moment I remember that my unfinished novel is waiting for me. 

Here I see a cloud that looks like a grand piano. I think that 

I must put into a story somewhere that a cloud sailed by that 

looked like a grand piano. There is a scent of heliotrope. I 

hurriedly make a note. . . Icatch myself up and you at every 

sentence, every word, and make haste to put those sentences 
and words away into my literary treasure house—it may 
come in useful. . . . I am eating up my own life, and that for 
the sake of the honey I give to some one in space I am stripping 
the pollen from my best flowers, tearing up the flowers them- 
selves and trampling on the roots.” And what does it all 
come to, when he dies his friends will say, ** Here lies Trigorin. 

He was a good writer, but inferior to Turgenev.”’ 

This is nonsense to Nina. Trigorin, too, impelled 
by the same delusion as her that at last he is going to live, 
accepts her devotion and ruins her happiness. At the 
very moment of making love to her an inspiration for 
a story occurs to him; he sees the dead sea-gull Kon- 
stantin has shot; the idea occurs to him of a story of 
a girl who lived beside a lake—like Nina—whom a 
man, “‘ having nothing better to do, destroys like that 
sea-gull.”” He does not think of himself as the man. 

I often say to myself that a work of art to have any 
value must somewhere carry within it the suggestion 
of desirable life. Where is that suggestion here ? 
The answer is in the mind of Tchekov himself, in the 
infection we catch from the spirit of the whole play ; 
in the delicate, truthful, humorous, compassionate 
mind which observed, understood and forgave. 

Mr. Philip Ridgeway’s production deserves our 


warmest gratitude, and so do nearly all the actors. 


I think it is the best Tchekov production I have seen, 
with the possible exception of the Stage Society’sy 
Uncle Vanya. Miss Miriam Lewis was excellent; she 
was “the actress”’ throughout. The depressing and 
depressed minor figures, Masha (Miss Margaret Swal- 
low) and Semyon (Mr. James Whale), I cannot imagine 
being better played. Mr. Whale’s languid, patient voice 
was an important asset. The part of Sorin was acted 
by Mr. Harben with quiet, subtle perfection. All the 
actors strike one as understanding their parts, with 
possibly one exception, Trigorin. Mr. McLeod was 
the weakest spot in the production. Possibly he was 
not entirely to blame ; the producer may have insisted \// 
on his being a romantic figure. In M. Stanislovsky’s 
interesting book, My Life in Art, he says that he was 
puzzled at Tchekov’s hint that Trigorin should wear 
shabby check trousers; then it flashed on him that 
Tchekov meant him to be personally unattractive, 
and his fascination to reside only in his mind and his 
fame; that he ought to look even the reverse of the 
kind of man at whose head women throw themselves. 
Mr. McLeod was not right in this respect or quite 
convincing in others. The two young people are the 
next two most difficult parts to act. Konstantin has 
to be hysterical, and in my opinion (though readers of 
Tchekov might find his acting overstrained in pas- 
sages) he was right. Miss Valerie Taylor was admirable 
on her first entry and in those scenes in which she is 
‘all a wonder and awild desire”; in the last act she 
should practise a greater economy in sobs. The Sea- 
Gull is a play all should see who love to watch human 
nature and delight in dramatic technique. There is 
not a line in it which does not reveal life, and that 
usually heavy-handed method, the leit-motif (making 
characters repeat the same sentiment or thought) is 
managed with a lightness throughout which draws no 
attention to itself. It is only on reflection afterwards 
that one realises how much Tchekov relies on it. 
Desmonp MacCarTHuy 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RTHUR BENSON’S friends have published a sym- 
posium about him (Arthur Christopher Benson. 

Bell. 8s. 6d.). It is an entirely suitable way of 
commemorating him, a book by friends and written for 
friends. Dr. James, the Provost of Eton, contributes 
one essay; Mr. Ryle, Mr. Mark Sturgis and Mr. Cadogan, 
who were Arthur Benson’s pupils, an essay apiece on him 
as an Eton house-master. These and a more ambitious 
analytical essay on “ The Author of his Books,” by Mr. 
Percy Lubbock, are the best contributions. “He was 
entirely in his talk, and it was seldom with the whole of 
himself that he would write.” ‘“‘ Indeed,’ Mr. Lubbock 


goes on, 


the more popular of his books were all composed, it might really 
seem, by somebody who slipped into the place of the man we 
knew when he subsided so happily after tea to his evening chapter. 
He could never understand the complaint of his friends that they 
found another man, not him, in these easy-going mellifluous pages, 
with their rather faint and solemn discourse—another man, most 
unlike the masterful, combative, richly humoured man we knew. 
He maintained with perversity and spirit that the man in his 
books, the unworldly dreamer, the placid recluse, was really himself ; 
while the other character, that of the man who thoroughly enjoyed 
the business and bustle of the world, was a part less natural to 
him, mainly assumed for self-protection. It was anyhow a curious 
duality, and though he was quite sincere in the things he wrote, 
at the moment of writing, it was assuredly true that he had the 
habit of excluding from his books three-quarters of his real attach- 
ment to life. He did so with no conscious intention; these 
interests simply fell away from him, it appeared, when he began 
to talk on paper. 


I think Mr. Lubbock exaggerates the difference between 
Arthur Benson and his books because his company was 
very superior to many of them. The psychology of author- 
ship is curious. It is often a kind of fetch or double who 
uses the pen, and if a man yields to his double he gains enor- 
mously in facility. The penalty he pays is a loss of richness 
of thought. The fetch or double often writes more 
smoothly and eloquently, but the substance, whether it 
be vehement or, as in Benson’s case, benign, is monotonous. 
Arthur Benson is by no means the only contemporary 
writer to whom this has happened. The dangerous thing is 
that this second fluent expressive self is only discovered 
at a certain depth in a personality, and the writer is at 
first beguiled into thinking he has at last reached his 
true self. He has reached one who can certainly learn 
nothing more. Something of this kind happened in the 
case of Swinburne, and perhaps in the case of the old 
Carlyle—prophets and preachers are particularly liable 


to it. 
a +e * 


Mr. Lubbock says that Arthur Benson went on hoping 
that 


the next affair of the sort would be something profounder and 
intenser; it vexed him to think that there were depths of com- 
munion between a writer and his book which he perpetually missed. 
Why should he be cut off from that experience ? The answer 
was clear enough: he pursued the affair while it was diverting, 
and no further; he would not pay for it with any sacrifice. 


Here again, though I differ from Mr. Lubbock, who knew 
him so well, with diffidence, it seems to me much more 
likely to be true to say that it was not at the “ diverting ” 
Benson invariably stopped, for in several of his books 
he attempted even a painful degree of self-confession, but 
that he was reluctant to break up the modes of thought and 
feeling through which he had learned to handle experience 
so easily and smoothly. Mr. Lubbock praises his gifts 
as a biographer justly, but he also says with justice that 


—_. 


Arthur Benson, if he could see with admirable acuteneg 
from without, could never “ pass through the looks of men 
and settle in their minds. This power was not his, no 
could be, with the precautions and reserves that restricted 
his intimacy in life; it was not likely that one so wel 
secured against invasion himself should be able to break 
through the inner defences of another.” 


* * * 


This comment again interests me because of its 
implications. The only epigram I ever made in my life, 
persuaded at any rate that I was saying something not 
entirely obvious, was: “In order to know yourself, you 
must let others know you.” Since it is certainly true that 
to know others you must know yourself, it would follow 
that reserve in everyday life is inimical to the creative 
imaginative faculty, and to let yourself go favourable to it, 
Then what about Ibsen, a shut man apparently, if ever 
there was one? But perhaps he was rather laconic than 
reserved, speaking when he did more often than most men 


out of himself. 
+ o* % 


To the tributes of old pupils and old friends in this book 
I should like to add mine, based on not so close a 
relation, but one stretching over many years. The first 
time I met him after I left school was at a country house, 
The moment he arrived the conversation (it had been 
merely a cheerful noise before) became interesting. He 
did not impose himself upon it, but he bent in interesting 
directions whatever the point from which it started. He 
remains in my memory as the most agreeable and effortless 
of talkers. That flowing, confidential quality of his essays 
was charming in talk, and he excelled in humorous and 
vivid description. Examples of aptness of phrase in 
describing character which is so delightful in a companion, 
tell most when applied to someone well known to both 
speaker and listener. Only those who knew Dr Lloyd, the 
organist, can appreciate Benson’s remark about him, 
though perhaps others also can see its point through a 
telescope, ‘“‘ Most of us have to struggle with the beast 
within us; Lloyd has to struggle with a bird.” His gossip 
was full of such good things. In his aspect there was 
a blend of ruggedness and gentleness; his voice was soft 
and agreeably husky, and the slurred “R’s” in his pro 
nunciation (they were indistinguishable from “ W's”) 
had a cosy reassuring effect upon one, and somehow en 
hanced his quiet shrewdness and his jokes. There was 4 
lovable, lazy composure about him which conveyed to you 
the feeling that there was time to say everything, though 
beneath it there was clearly perceptible a tendency to agita- 
tion—also entirely amiable. Sometimes his face expressed 
an almost stricken seriousness. He appreciated beauty in 
all its gracious restful forms. He was a good observer, § 
kindly but acute gossip, a man of ready and effortless 
memory, immensely appreciative and naturally kind. 
He loved peace and ease and a thousand trivialities. Un 
fortunately he seems not to have been able to forgive him- 
self for loving them so much. He was, as this book shows, 
an admirable schoolmaster. After Dr. Warre resigned the 
headmastership of Eton, Arthur Benson could have suc 
ceeded him. He rejected the opportunity. Perhaps he 
was right to do so, but for a long time he tortured himself 
with the idea that he had run away from a task he ought 
to have undertaken. He was probably not combative and 
positive enough to have carried out his ideas, which would 
have given Public School education a twist in the direction 
of Athens and free play of mind, and away from Sparta 
and convention. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Madonna of the Barricades. By J. Sr. Lox Srracney. 


Cape. 78. 6d. 

The Mulberry Bush, and Other Stories. By Syivia Lynp. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

The Things Which Belong——. By Constance Home. Mills 
and Boon. 6s. 


The Sinful Saints. By J. Mitts Warrnam. Castle. 7s. 6d. 
Amanda Lightfoot. By Gerrrupe Spinny. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


The Imperfect Impostor. By Norman VENNER. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
Viennese Medley. By Enrrn O’Snauvcunessy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Strachey is a distinguished man with a distinguished 
mind—{that the two things do not necessarily go together is 
made clear by many of the letters published in large type in The 
Times). And he has courage. He has displayed the quality 
often enough as an editor; he displays it again when he risks 
an established reputation on a novel venture, and hangs out his 
name at the booksellers’ for daws to peck at. Almost, when 
one heard that he was going to turn novelist, did one feel moved 
to address him in the language used by the young lady to the 
curate: “* Mr. Strachey, you are brave—for my sake do not be 
rash!” But rash he has been, and made, on the whole, a 
success of it. 

His novel is in the form of reminiscences, which are supposed 
to be written by a young English aristocrat, George Chertsey. 
They begin in August 1847, and cover the fighting on the barri- 
cades in Paris in 1848. There is a strong natural connection 
between British aristocracy and barricades. Blue blood and 
red flags go together. On the one side are the gallant and the 
downtrodden, on the other the shopkeepers and the police ; 
can a gentleman hesitate? Byron is, for all Europe and for all 
time, the type of the revolutionary Briton—beautiful, brilliant, 
brave, reckless, insolent and generous. Above all, he was in- 
different to the claims of conventional correctness. He never 
asked whether what he did was “done.” His caste set him 
above classes; he was a British peer, and could commit no 
wrong. He would make wars and shake thrones, as he wrote 
poems and seduced other people’s wives, with the easy negligence 
of a nobleman. Mr. Strachey, though he has wisely not 
attempted to recreate the Byronic genius, has admirably 
recreated the Byronic assurance. It is true that his hero, 
whose revolutionary sympathies existed merely as attendants 
of his personal affections, had qualms on the night before the 
fighting began. He confesses to having been worried : 


by the thought of whether I was on the right side and whether 
I was doing anything supremely foolish. My Puritan ancestors 
revived in me and bade me consider whether it could be right to do 
what I was doing not for conscience’ sake, or because I believed it 
was right, but for the carnal love of a woman. 


These acute and characteristic scruples, however, kept him 
awake for only two hours and a half; after that he “ slept 
like a log,” and awoke refreshed for the blood-letting. There 
is in the very thought of revolution something selfless and 
splendid which the editor of the Spectator finds obviously and 
irresistibly congenial : 

Blss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heav’n. 


Not that he is led astray by any romantic notions about the 
beauty of blood. He knows that blood is ugly. His picture 
is historically just, which is to say that it is grim and ghastly. 
The fighting of 1848 was, like most revolutionary fighting, 
utterly ruthless; prisoners and wounded were murdered in 
cold blood, if indeed any blood, during those nightmare hours, 
can be reckoned to have been cold. And yet there was also the 
queer detachment, the getting on with ordinary life, which is 
i a way the most nightmarish thing about a revolution (it is 
brought out, with an overwhelming effectiveness, in Anatole 
France's Les Dieux ont Soif). George Chertsey and his beloved 
Carlotta, the Madonna of the Barricades, decided after two 
days’ fighting to “ go for a stroll.”” “Somehow or other” (that 
“ somehow or other ” is delicious) “ neither of us thought of the 
risks that we were going torun.” Naturally, they were arrested, 
and George saved them from under the very noses of a firing- 
party only by telling the most dreadful lies and evoking a 
quasi-diplomatic protection from a cousin who turned up in 
the nick of time. I must say that here I am disappointed in 
George. If you are in a revolution because you are a revolu- 
tionary, you may, I suppose, logically argue that any weapon 


may be used in the great cause—(I say “ logically” ; I do not 
embark on the vast moral question of what ends justify what 
means) ; but if you are in a revolution because you are a sort of 
Don Quixote, it is up to you to behave quixotically, to take your 


medicine. George saved his life by lying; let us grant that he 
was bound to do that, since it meant saving Carlotta’s life too; 
but then to take his saved life back on to the barricades and go 
on killing the very people who had spared him—that surely was 
a dirty trick. However, the mere fact that one feels indignant 
about it is sufficient proof that Mr. Strachey has admirably 
succeeded in making his hero live. 

With Carlotta, an infinitely more difficult conception, he has 
been scarcely less successful. She is a patriot, an Italian patriot, 
first, last and all the time; with the French “ Reds” she 
has no real sympathy, but she takes part in their rising because 
she thinks it will subserve the liberation of Italy. She loves 
George, but love, like bloodshed, must be subordinated to the 
one end. There is something steadfast and magnificent in 
such a character, and though Mr. Strachey has not given it the 
epic largeness which it might be supposed to demand (his 
choice of the memoir form would suffice, anyway, to preclude 
that), he does make it real. And he succeeds again, with 
his general atmosphere ; the glimpses of Thackeray, of Louis 
Napoleon, of Lamartine, are delightful. I note one slip— 
an old gentleman is introduced as having been born “ in the same 
year as Keats and a year later than Carlyle.” But Keats and 
Carlyle were born in the same year, and within six weeks of 
each other. 

The weakness of the book, a weakness inherent in its very 
conception, is that the end is flat. Carlotta has to be got rid 
of and George made safe for respectability; we come down 
from the barricades to the House of Lords a little lamely. 

Mrs. Lynd’s book I should not forget if I had read it only 
once; and there are things in it which I have read over and 
over, and shall read again. She writes with a rare combination 
of diabolic wit and angelic understanding. In such stories as 
Adversaries, which shows us a jolly girl more or less tolerably 
married to a grunting and gargling hypochondriac, or The 
Guilty Passion, which shows us a wife unreasonably entranced 
by a man whom she clearly sees to be in every way inferior to 
her own husband, we are taken to the very heart of the painful 
situations, spared nothing of the pain, and yet left with the 
knowledge that beyond the pain there is something more im- 
portant. And Eat, Drink and Be Merry is in the full sense 
an immortal achievement : something beautiful, essential and 
permanent: something that was waiting to be said, and is 
here said once and for all. The universal pathos of childhood 
is in the sharpness and clearness of the particular picture ; here 
is not merely a children’s party, here are all the children’s 
parties that ever were. A similar universality hallows the 
dreadful tale of Vengeance, in which the neglected and embittered 
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woman—*“ one of those pale women with long noses and grey 
eyes set close together at the top of them ”’—is, like Hamlet, you 
and I and everyone. Some of the sketches are slighter than 
others, but even the slightest are rich with the atmosphere of 
real experience ; there is poetry all through ; and the wit never 
condescends to cleverness. 

Mr. Mills Whitham and Mrs. Holme both present problems 
—roughly speaking, they present the same problem—to the 
reviewer. They both aim high, and miss. To praise them is to 
miss the critical point ; to blame them is to seem to rate them 
lower than many successful novelists who are intellectually 
their inferiors. Mrs. Holme, in The Things Which Belong . 
tries to sum up the hopes, dreams, and despairs of two lifetimes 
in a description of one day; she chooses the high moment, 
and leaves the years, flowing away before and after, to be yet 
gathered up, explained, concentrated in the height. Nor does 
she altogether fail ; there is justice, there is fineness, of character- 
isation in her story. But somehow for this form you need wings. 
And Mrs. Holme’s writing, though good, is not on the level of her 
plot. As for Mr. Mills Whitham, he wrestles dreadfully with the 
dragons. Every Jure, every device, of cheapness, of obviousness, 
is discarded ; he is determined to get at the soul. But in the 
result one can’t see the fight for the dust ; and the reaction from 
the conventional has driven him to the improbable. The man 
who seduces a girl and, instead of marrying her and “ making 
an honest woman of her ” on the spot, waits till she has made a 
dishonest woman of herself and then, driven by a tardy and 
tedious conscience, marries her with the hopelessly priggish idea 
of reclaiming her from the public-house and the streets—that 
man is an old friend in fiction, and (it must be added) an old- 
fashioned. Mr. Mills Whitham is determined to recreate him, 
and, following out devious motive by devious syntax, forcing his 
creatures to express a polysyllabic philosophy as a means of 
expressing themselves, he achieves something remarkable, 
formidable, impressive and depressing. It is not a very good 
book that he has given us; but it is the book of a man who, if 
he would learn to write simply and unaffectedly, might give 
us something very good. 

Amanda Lightfoot is lighter fare, but not less sincere, and much 
more adequate to its intention. Miss Spinny’s people are types 
in the French sense (not “types” in the English) all save the 
eponymous heroine, who charges with simplicity through the 
mazes of melodrama and imputed madness. This unpretentious 
narrative is readable, and more. 

With The Imperfect Impostor we come to something lighter 
still, and something conventional. I never believe in a hero 
who is so like somebody else that he can successfully impersonate 
him ; but if the resulting complications are sufficiently exciting, 
one need not care whether one believes in him or not. Who 
cares, in The Prisoner of Zenda? Mr. Venner’s hero is very like 
&@ younger son who—directly the impersonation has been under- 
taken—is elevated, by the inopportune and improbable deaths of 
his father and brother, to the peerage. The complications are 
obvious; there is a love-affair, and there is the signing of 
cheques. Also, Mr. Venner makes certain people see through 
the disguise at once, and lets more and more see through it 
gradually, so that the interest is kept alive ; and his sprightliness 
stops just on the right side of an intolerable facetiousness. 
And there are really good touches—one sees both men in this 
little picture : 


Shane had a hard mouth, so hard that it clipped the endings from 
his words and the unnecessary words from his sentences before 
they could escape. His eyes were hard and straight, the eyes of 
an open-air man, hard living, hard riding, Spartan and hostile. 

“*He’s the sort of man who makes Saints,” thought Jeremy, 
“by making martyrs of them first.” 





It would be very unfair to Viennese Medley to suggest that its 
quality of heartrending pathos depends merely on the fact that 
it deals with recent and familiar facts ; its scene is laid in Vienna 
during the days of starvation after the war, and we all know, 
or all ought to know, what that means; but, just because the 
facts are so familiar, it would be the easier for a bad writer, 
a sentimentalist, to distort them in fiction. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy 
is a writer of singular restraint, delicacy and power ; the whole 
family of which she tells—the old aunt, bewildered by poverty ; 
the child who cannot stand because there is no strength in 
his legs; the beautiful woman who knows the one way to 
make money in the midst of ruin and despair, and uses the 
money to help her prouder relations; the one-idea’d mother, 
greedy only for her own sons; these, and all the others, are 
people tenderly understood and nobly created, or perhaps 
recreated, in the imagination. P. C. KENNEDY. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1995 
WELLINGTON 
Wellington. By Joun Fortescue. Williams and Norgate, 
10s. 6d. 


The Duke of Wellington is a splendid but difficult subject. 4 
vast mass of material lies at hand for the reconstruction of his 
public life, so enormous in quantity that its digestion is a fegt 
of endurance ; on the other hand the details of his private life, 
the telling anecdotes of character required to produce the delicate 
exposure of a Lytton Strachey “ Life,” have been jealously 
guarded. Mr. Fortescue has wisely decided to fall betweep 
two stools. He has not inflicted upon us still another 
monumental two-volume biography ; nor has he attempted one 
of those elegantly satirical portraits which are the fashion of the 
moment. 

Mr. Fortescue’s reputation as a writer on military affairs need 
not be insisted upon. There is little about the history of the 
British army that he does not know, and his sketch of Wellington 
provides him with an excellent opportunity of using his wide 
knowledge. The book deals mainly with Wellington’s military 
career, and a short summary at the end is allotted to the rest of 
his long life and to an appreciation of his character. Naturally, 
that suffers from compression ; on the other hand, the reader 
derives a clear and definite idea of the Peninsular War, and of the 
sort of British army that set out in the carly years of the nine 
teenth century to fight for five years in Spain. 

Mr. Fortescue advances the strategic theory that the Peninsular 
War should have been fought in Italy, although he is not blind 
to the primary fact that if it had not been for our command of 
the sea, the war could not have been fought at all. The trans 
ference to Italy, though a more fertile country for our army, and, 
it must not be forgotten, for the enemy, would scarcely have 
shortened the war and would certainly have greatly increased 
the length of our communications. It was, as Mr. Fortescue 
points out, a war of attrition, and the lack of food, so fatal to the 
enemy, was an asset to us not because of Wellington’s “ fore. 
sight,” but owing to Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. Mr. Fortescue 
is right in dwelling on the advantage Wellington obtained from 
the fact that there was no unity of command on the French side, 
and that perpetual discord reigned between Joseph and the 
French Marshals and between the French Marshals themselves. 
But the necessity of concentration was obvious enough to the 
French ; the difficulty was that their armies, when concentrated, 
could not be fed. They would have had an easier task in Italy. 

It is suggested that Wellington was certain that the French 
must in the end be driven from the Peninsula. ‘* Should Napo- 
leon entangle himself in other wars, the time would be shorter; 
should he be able to devote all of his energies to Spain it would 
be longer.”” But Wellington had always before his eyes the fear, 
as Mr. Fortescue admits, that Napoleon “* would turn upon him 
in overwhelming strength and compel him to embark for Eng- 
land.” Mr. Fortescue does not make it sufficiently clear that 
it was not until Napoleon embarked upon his Russian campaign 
that Wellington achieved superiority of numbers in the Penin- 
sula, and it is obvious that if the 500,000 men who composed the 
Grande Armée had been directed at Lisbon instead of Moscow, 
the British army would have had as little chance in 1813 as Sit 
John Moore had had in 1809. 

If fault can be found with Mr. Fortescue’s description of 
Wellington and his wars, it is his habit of producing some interest- 
ing fact from the store of his own knowledge and “ guessing” 
that it interested or moved Wellington. Occasionally, too, 8 
slip is to be detected. When Wellington complained that he 
had to act as “ general of the cavalry and of the advanced guard, 
and leader of two or three columns,” it was not to the incapacity 
of his generals that he was drawing attention, but to their habit 
of going home on leave to England. Again, when Wellington 
was besieging Burgos and Soult was leaving Andalusia to join 
Joseph, Hill was not “moving eastward up the valley of the 
Tagus towards Madrid.” He was in Aranjuez, south of Madrid, 
and had been left there on September Ist, 1812, by Wellingtoo 
to guard his rear against attack from the South. Here he re 
mained until the siege of Burgos was raised at the end of October. 
Nor does Mr. Fortescue give an adequate description of the tert! 
ble retreat from Burgos, one of the most painful disasters eve 
suffered by the British army. It is disconcerting, too, to find 
Santander spelt St. Ander. 

A certain amount of anti-German prejudice has crept into Mr. 
Fortescue’s work. ‘ Prussia and the German states clamouring 
for the dismemberment of France,” is not a fair way of describing 
the Congress of Vienna, since it ignores the existence and weight 
of Austria. Politicians, too, are hardly treated. “ Parlia- 
mentary hysterics” may be “ positively insufferable” to the 
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People who do not 
know Themselves. 











By CHARLES MURREY. 


HEN Solon twenty-five centuries ago uttered his 
W famous precept “ Know thyself,” he said that with 

which common-sense has always agreed, but with 
which practice has rarely agreed. 


How many men can say, truly, “I know myself”? 


Self is the least explored thing in the world. Man’s 
curiosity and thirst for knowledge extend to the Poles, to 
the uttermost stars of the Universe, to the uttermost atoms ; 
but it stops short of—himself ! 


Why? 

If ever there was an obligation thrust upon us by the 
necessity of living, it is that of knowing ourselves; yet, with 
a few exceptions, we grudge to bestow upon ourselves a 
fraction of the earnest, knowledge-seeking investigation we 
devote to a motor or a gramophone, or any piece of 
mechanism which happens to interest us. 


Oich! for the humour of it, and ochon! for the tragedy 
of it. What a difference it might make to the lives of 
many if they would only overcome their inertia and begin 
to see what latent possibilities there are in them. 


One of the chief reasons for the success of the Scot in 
most fields of human activity is his unwillingness to believe 
that he cannot do what another man has done. The success 
of another is an incentive to him; a challenge. It puts him 
on his mettle. He says to himself, in effect, “ What he can 
do, I can do.” 


And he probes into the recesses of his mind; he investi- 
gates his own possibilities, discovers them and develops 
them. The typical Scot is intolerant of another man’s 
superiority. 

The Englishman, on the other hand, is the most tolerant 
man in the world. An amiable failing, it may be; but it is 
one which costs him dear when it leads him to admit, without 
discussion, that another man can do, or can be, that which he 
himself is “ not clever enough ” to do or to be. 


“Clever” is one of those words which exist only to 
deceive. If I were asked to define “ cleverness” I should 
describe it as the conventional label of a man who had 
troubled himself to discover what he was capable of and had, 
thereafter, applied himself in the right direction. 


A man will never be of much account in the world unless 
he does this. There are vast possibilities in most of us, 
although so many go through life without realizing it. A 
man may live and die a clerk, or an artisan, or an attendant 
who—had he but realized it—had in him the stuff of which 
business magnates, inventors, and directors are made of. A 
man or woman may live his or her whole life in social or 
intellectual obscurity when—had they but troubled to investi- 
gate themselves—they might have shone with distinction in 
any chosen sphere. 


Here is one of the reasons—perhaps the principal reason 
—which has led to my warm advocacy of the Galton System 
as an avenue leading every class of man and woman to 
better things. Better things socially, intellectually, and in 
the business or professional sense. There is no system of 
mind training which more surely compels a man to realize 
that there may be more in him, and more in his world, than 
he ever dreamed. 


I have read numbers of books on Psychology, and I have 
acquaintance with, I think, every system or attempted 
system of mental training that has ever been devised. But 
I know of none that so thoroughly arouses the individual as 
the Galton System. 


Nor is this a mere opinion : it is supported by the evidence 
of innumerable men and women, of all ages, of all shades 





of interest, and of every variety of circumstance and 
vocation, who have gone through this Course. 


I find none who does not confess to a debt of gratitude 
for the Galton teaching. I have read letters from profes- 
sional men—doctors, solicitors, clergymen, journalists, 
authors, editors; I have read letters from business men, 
from clerks to directors and employers; I have read letters 
from Government Officials, from Army and Navy Officers, 
from titled people, and from housewives; and each and 
every one of them has nothing but praise for the System 
which has done so much to redeem them from failure and 
unhappiness and boredom. 


I am not writing in any mood of sudden enthusiasm. 
I pride myself that I approach things of this kind with 
a certain amount of caution. But I have been following 
the work of the Galton Institute with close attention for 
a lengthy period, and my considered verdict is that in the 
Galton System we have at last a system of training and 
developing the powers of the mind which is of intimate and 
practical importance not only to all who have a living to 
earn but also to all who wish to Jive in the full sense of the 
word. 


I need not dwell upon its value to those who have yet 
to make their way in their chosen vocation; for its benefits 
in that direction are sufficiently obvious. But those who 
have no monetary (or similar) objective may not so readily 
see how the Galton System can help them. 


Their difficulties and problems are, truly, legion. 
Depression, worry, boredom, absence of objective or desire, 
inability to mix socially, to express themselves efficiently in 
conversation or writing, self-consciousness—their troubles 
are multitudinous, and it would seem that only a miracle of 
a system could deliver them. Nevertheless, it is clearly 
apparent that the Galton Course does represent that 
“miracle ”—only it ceases to appear as a miracle to those 
who, like myself, have closely studied the Course. One 
cannot go through its twelve admirable lessons without 
re-echoing the verdict of that author who says of it :— 


“ For one who is not entirely certain that he is getting 
the most out of life—and who is so fortunate ?—the 
Galton Course offers practical wisdom and valuable 
guidance leading to a quickening of the faculties and a 
thousand new satisfactions in existence. It is a cure 
for sundry brands of present-day pessimism and 
discontent, and I am safe in saying it should give to 
many a new outlook and a new ideal.” 


The Galton Course is, in short, a true re-education in the 
art of living; not only for those who are beginning their 
business or professional careers, but equally so for the man 
or woman who has reached middle life and who, having 
made as much money, or having attained as high a position 
as they have ever wished, finds life curiously empty of en- 
joyment and zest. To these also I recommend “ The 
Golden Book” (in which the Galton Course is introduced 
and described) as a first step to self-realization in the most 
generous sense of the word. CHARLES MuRREY. 


NOTE.—The booklet referred to in the above article may be 
obtained free of all cost by application to The Secretary C, Galton 
Institute of Mind Training, 90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C-. 1. 


(Use this Coupon or a postcard. ) 


ee 
Secretary C, N.S. 14.11.25. 
The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
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military mind, but it is not true to say that Wellington was 
hated by the Whigs because his victories had kept the Tories so 
long in power. Canning, who was not a Whig, hated Wellington. 
The Grenvilles, who were Whigs, were very friendly with Welling- 
ton. The Whigs hated Wellington for sound political reasons ; 
he was a reactionary Tory in politics, opposing progress wherever 
he saw it both at home and abroad. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Fortescue has admirably achieved 
his task of drawing the simple outline of the epic struggle be- 
tween England and France, and of the part played in that struggle 
by the inspired common sense of Wellington, that typically 
English leader of men. 


MODERN POETRY AND UP-TO-DATE 


VERSE 


Senlin: A Biography. By Conrap AIKEN. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
Donna Juana. A Novel in Verse. By Erezn Hewitt. Rout- 
ledge. 5s. 

Verse which is truly modern can hardly lack distinction, for 
to express the spirit of his day it is not enough for a man to have 
knowledge of its best thought ; he must be in it and of it, must 
himself think in the modern manner—and, unless he does, no 
amount of up-to-date mannerism will serve him. Modernity is 
easier to talk of than to understand, but we suggest that the chief 
claim for any difference in the distinction from the past is based 
on a more complete acceptance than ever before of the idea that 
it is wrong for anyone, at all times and in all cases, to believe 
anything on insufficient evidence. No doubt faith will always 
be with us—but there is nothing modern about it; scientific 
belief, which is no belief, but a willingness to explore an hypo- 
thesis, is, in its absolute form, modern. A second quality, 
derived from it, is a kind of reasoned flippancy which is one of 
the most distinctive achievements of individuality. For the 
only conquest over externality of which we can be sure is the 
power to abstain from taking any of it seriously. And modern 
psychology is before all else a progress in exteriorization. 

It is as easy to make agnostic and flippant verse as any other 
kind ; but do not such attitudes of mind place their possessors 
outside the poet’s realm of ardent organisation? Are they not 
the very negation of poetic passion? Are they compatible with 
a “high seriousness”? If this divorce of belief from feeling 
and thought is a passing phase poetry can afford to bide its time ; 
but if it has come to stay poetry must partake of the change, or, 
except in its lighter and less essential forms, become a thing of 
the past. 

The biography of Senlin seems to belong to the very small 
number of contemporary poems that can fairly be called both 
poetry and modern; it is natural that, as yet, such poems 
should be bound by much likeness in both form and range, and it 
is therefore unprofitable to name Mr. Aiken’s obvious affinities. 
* Senlin”’ is in three parts, His Dark Origins, His Futile Pre- 
occupations, and His Cloudy Destiny. The tale is a quest of the 
personality, which is only isolated to be again and again exter- 
iorised by a protean change into the thing perceived, and it is 
told much in the manner of the descriptive argument so obligingly 
provided for us on many concert programmes. The rhythm of 
Mr. Aiken’s irregularly rhymed verse has much charm, and is 
always natural and personal. He gives us no sharp effects or 
striking originalities, no high concentrations, but there is a quiet 
harmony and completeness in the whole poem which leaves a 
lasting, if diffused, impression. It makes it difficult, however, to 
quote short passages without doing a more than ordinary in- 
justice to the originality of the poem as a whole. It is a poem 
that one is glad not to have missed, and will probably reread. 
A blemish, by the way, is a surfeit of oratorical questions in the 
earlier pages—but one should not be put off by their slight 
effect of funniness. They are forgotten long before you lay the 
book down : 

And all we hear is a whisper sound of music, 
Of brass horns dustily raised and briefly blown, 
And a cry of gricf, and men in a stiff procession 
Marching away and softly gone. 

Funniness, on the other hand, is the saving grace of Miss 

Hewitt’s Donna Juana. She is determined to be modern at all 

* costs, and can, and does, both scoff and swear amusingly—which 
is not nearly so easy as many young women appear to think. 
Her story is of the slightest. Perhaps it will grow stouter in the 
further cantos at which her publisher hints upon the cover. The 


burden of her song is that everyone is a humbug and that life is 
dull, and she_ reiterates this with so much gusto and good- 


humoured malice as to leave her readers in no doubt that she enjoys 
this wretched life immensely—which is as it should be. But 
someone whose opinion Miss Hewitt values might explain to her 
that the woeful bad manners of her stanza LX XVIII, Canto IIy, 
are inexcusable ; her desire to shock has betrayed her. Let us 
hear her on monotony, rather than on the Virgin Mary : 

Talking of salt, how many things there are, 

Salt tears, salt sea, salt ham, one can’t go far 

Without a little brine in eyes or mouth. 

Monotony again—East, West, North, South, 

One meets the same experiences disguised 

In rather different costumes. I’m surprised 

To find myself re-dressing one of these 

This very moment. All my heart agrees 

We want a change, but how, dear Reader, please ? 


Take poetry itself—how many times 

(To square the sense, or else to round the rhymes) 
How many billion times, I ask again, 

Are sun and stars referred to, rocks and rain, 

And dawn and dusk, and tombs and trembling trees, 
And pools and ponds, and butterflies ard bees ? 

The dawn and dusk fatigue me ; every day 

We have the same performance—in a way 

They’re like two village idiots at play. 

There is considerable cunning in the artless exploitation, in the 
last two lines, of perhaps the most quoted of ali reflections upon 
monotony. Donna Juana is too superficial to give us a real 
change, but it is up to date, readable and entertaining. 


LABOUR LEADERS 


My Stormy Voyage Through Life. Vol. I. By J. Havetocx 
Wriison. (Co-operative Printing Society. 10s. 6d. 


My Life’s Battles. By Witt Toorne, M.P. Newnes. 3s. 6d, 


Biographies of Labour leaders multiply greatly in these days; 
but most of them add little to our knowledge either of their 
authors, or of the movements in which they have been active. 
Of these two books, Mr. Havelock Wilson’s is very much the 
better; for it does, to some extent, bear the impress of his 
personality. Mr. Thorne’s book might have been written by any- 
one, despite the fact that Mr. Thorne in the flesh is quite unlike 
anyone else. He has not the art (or is it that he tries too much 
to have the art ?) to present his personality to his reader. 

We get in these books the usual stories of early struggles— 
both personal struggles and really desperate struggles in the 
building up of Trade Unionism against an opposition which in 
effect was bent on denying altogether the right to combine. 
We can see these men, who have risen to power in the Trade 
Union world, are no ordinary people, and have displayed very 
great gifts of courage and persistence in face of difficulties that 
often seemed overwhelming. We can pick up here and there 
an excellent story—Mr. Havelock Wilson, in particular, knows 
how to tell a story with good effect. And yet, at the end the 
books are disappointing. Now, why ? 

Not because the theme is too narrow for the play of great 
ideas. There are great ideas in plenty behind the Labour 
movement, and the men who have made it have been again 
and again in the grip of these great ideas. Not because they are 
not good writers; for some of the best autobiographies have 
come from men who had little skill in writing. But largely, I 
think, because these men of the Labour Movement, with a few 
great exceptions—Keir Hardie in this country the greatest— 
seem to have been urged along by ideas and organisations 
rather than to have turned ideas and organisations to serve pur- 
poses which they themselves conceived or moulded. The true 
biography of Labour, save for a very few outstanding figures, 
is to be found not in the lives of its leaders, but in the history of 
its struggles. These books obscure the movement in the man; 
but the man is not master enough of the movement to serve 
as its interpreter. 


HANNAH MORE 


Letters of Hannah More. Selected by Brimiey Jounson. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell tells us that, having spent eight and 
sixpence on the nineteen volumes of Hannah More's works, 4 
found them worth the money, and—buried the whole bundle 
the earth. Not knowing what the binding of those volumes was 
like, we cannot venture an opinion as to whether Mr. Birrell’s 
valuation was correct or not: but, on the ex pede Herculem 
principle, we incline to think he ought to have deducted the 
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shillings. We once started on a Sunday afternoon (what Hannah 
would have thought of that is a very pretty problem) to accom- 
pany Coelebs in his search for a wife. But finding all the dullness 
of the Dunciad concentrated there, we soon decided to leave it 
doubtful whether he got her. We hope not ; for we would sooner 
marry Bluebeard than Coelebs : but we never looked to see. 


Tell me not sweet, I am unkind, 
Nor say that we must part, 

Because I satisfy my mind 
Before I feast my heart. 


One gnawing doubt infects my thought, 
Like wormwood in my cup, 

Did Coelebs win the wife he sought, 
Or did he give it up ? 


With eager zeal the leaves I turn, 
Through volumes one and two, 
To learn what Coelebs did, or learn 

What Coelebs didn’t do. 


If such desire my bosom stir 
To follow out the chase, 

No girl will mind if thoughts of her 
Should take a second place. 


Yes, this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore : 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much 
Loved I not Hannah More. 


As for Hannah’s life, it seems to us almost as detestable as her 
writings. Satan himself could not desire piety to be presented 
in a more unattractive guise than that in which she presented it ; 
if ever he looked in at Barley Wood he must for the second time 
have felt “‘ how awful goodness is.” Those schools in which the 
children of the poor were to be taught just enough to be dutiful 
and obedient to their betters, and never so much as to wish to 
rise above their station—one could almost wish Charlotte Bronté 
had been to one of them, and, after a short sojourn, had described 
it. Those interminable family prayers, from which one may 
imagine the toughest Pharisee would have tried stealthily to 
slip out! We all know that her servants could not stand it, and, 
sick of ** forced hallelujahs,”’ took it out in secret balls. 

Yet there is some soul of goodness not only in things evil, but, 
hard as it may be to believe it, in the unco guid. We do not 
think Hannah a hypocrite ; she was merely bornée, conventional, 
snobbish and a devotee of respectability. ‘* I do not vindicate 
enthusiasm,” she wrote herself; ‘* I dread it.” But she wanted 
to be useful without ceasing to be proper, precisely as, in earlier 
days, she had liked to flirt so long as she ran no risk of compro- 
mising her reputation. And it must be owned that, within her 
priggish limits, she was useful. Her perseverance in the face of 
difficulties and disappointments is indeed admirable; and her 
resolve never to write a book in which there was not at least one 
saintly clergyman was kept for years, despite the shortage of 
living models. 

And so with her writings. Fortunately for one’s belief in 
Providence, it seems impossible for anyone to fill nineteen volumes 
with nothing but nonsense: and Hannah is no exception. Like 
many other people—Miss Seward for example—she wrote best 
when she was not trying to write well. Her letters are as much 
better than Coelebs as Boswell is better than the Rambler. And 
the fact remains that she was an enormously popular author. 
Her tracts (“ vulgarly written for vulgar people ’’) circulated 
by millions; for one of her slightest works she received two 
hundred pounds; the great Doctor himself, who was not given 
to flattery, and ‘‘ squashed” her very vigorously on occasion, 
told her that no name need be ashamed of some of her verses ; 
and Cowper professed to expect immortality, at a double remove, 
by writing in an album of her sister Patty. There is a mystery 
here ; but it means that Hannah More was in harmony with her 
age, and that one who would understand the age must know some- 
thing of her. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson, therefore, has done good service by 
undertaking the portentous task of reading her through and 
picking out her best. Some even of these letters, it is true, are 
stilted and pretentious, but many, we confess, are charming, 
and, though we think the result is to give as false an idea of the 
writer as Jane Bennet’s universal charity gave of Mr. Collins, 
yet we are grateful to him. His work is, as usual, admirable. 


His Introduction is excellent and his Index comprehensive. We 
hope his book will have many readers. But should any of them 
be led by it to desire the whole of Hannah’s works, we advise them 
not to waste eight and sixpence. Let them go and dig in Mr. 
Birrell’s garden. 


E. E. K. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: A NEW CLUE 


The Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By Sim Deny 
Bray. Methuen. 5s. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets: a Facsimile. 
THOLOMEW. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare have had a strange fate. (oj. 
lected and published with a printer’s dedication which ig as 
obscure as the means by which he got hold of them, they attracteg 
no special attention until the nineteenth century. Malone gt 
the end of the eighteenth thought them not worth printing with 
the plays. In the twentieth the riddles they offer have beep 
eagerly investigated with various and often freakish results, 
The order in the Quarto, an excellent facsimile of which is now 
published under the editorship of Mr. Bartholomew, has not of 
late satisfied scholars, and several new arrangements have beep 
devised which depend on the personal taste of the arranger, 
and so are open to dispute. Now Sir Denys Bray comes forward 
with a clue of a mechanical sort, which suggests that Shakespeare 
himself arranged his sequence for those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. Keats, to take a familiar instance, repeated the 
word “ forlorn ”’ as a link between one stanza of his Ode to q 
Nightingale and the next. Shakespeare, says the author, repeated 
rhymes purposely to connect one sonnet and another. We had 
realised this link of rhyme in sonnets which clearly go together, 
like the “ Will” group, but not in the whole series in general, 
The links are discovered with thorough-going consisteney, 
for not one of the sonnets is on this system isolated from its 
fellows. 

So far, good; but we have to consider the likelihood of such 
clues, and the merits of the order they disclose. It is pointed 
out that such rhyme links were familiar in Elizabethan days, 
being used by Sidney in his Astrophel and Stella and Daniel in his 
Delia. As for the best order, such a thing can hardly, we think, 
be proved to an intelligent majority of readers for the whole 
series. Some sonnets are meditations that might go anywhere, 
and consistency, a lucid order which might be right elsewhere, 
is not necessarily right in a record of passion. Passion contra- 
dicts itself freely and frequently. Within a brief space it 
denounces and derides, cajoles and submits. The denunciation 
which ends 139 and 148 is sudden and unexpected. Samuel Butler 
has defended well a good deal of the Quarto order, which we 
follow in our numerals, and which should certainly have been 
added in this book, as in Butler, at the head of each sonnet. 
Butler’s plea that 144 cannot come after 134 is strong, and has 
to be ignored by the rhyme link arrangement. At the end of the 
Quarto come what are clearly two versions of one Greek original. 
These are now separated by a considerable margin, which shows 
that Shakespeare did a translation, and then later did a similarand 
worse one, and included both. He never, apparently, tore up 
anything in despair, as lovers do. He kept, or his publisher got, 
everything, good or bad. That he himself disordered the series 
to conceal the unhappy story we do not believe, even if he had the 
chance to do so. The unpleasantness shows up in any arrange- 
ment. The rhyme link order supposes the Quarto hopelessly 
confused. Thus it begins with 20, 91, 25, 31, 58. But, on the 
whole, this order is as good in sense as any we have seen, for it 
separates well defined themes. The sonnet beginning “ Fare- 
well ’’ comes at the end of the series addressed to the young man 
(now 126; Quarto, 87). Not only do sonnets obviously joined 
by the sense and language fall together, but others selected by the 
careful editor of the Arden edition as likely from their context 
to be adjacent, are now linked by rhymes. 

We have little doubt that the composition of the Sonnets 
lasted over a long period. Now evidence is offered that the 
** thou ” sonnets are earlier than the “* you ” ones, and the links 
discovered between the earlier series are remarkable. The 
question is too complicated to discuss briefly in detail. There 
is one point, however, to be made, peculiar to Shakespeare. Press 
of work or “ frantic, evermore unrest” may have kept him from 
the indulgence of writing out feelings which were best locked 
in his heart. If we suppose large intervals of silence, we may 
add that he was the one man who frequently repeated himself. 
Echoes of this phrase and that extend in the plays over many 
years. Why not then unconscious echoes of rhymes ? There are 
such repetitions of rhymes, we remark, in Mrs. Browning's love 
series of Sonnets from the Portuguese, but re-arrangement by this 
clue would spoil the sequence which we know to be correct. 
Rhyme links with an orderly sense are something extraordinary, 
and the way of an artist is such that we cannot deny the reality 
of his emotions because he confines them in an artificial form. 

We are not entirely satisfied with Sir Denys Bray’s clues, but 
convinced that there is a great deal in them. He has supplied 
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a real and solid thesis for discussion and reflection. His emerda- 
tions of the Quarto, which can be examined to advantage in the 
excellent facsimile before us, are all reasonable. But we doubt 
if “‘ neigh—no dull flesh—” (57) should not stand. ‘“* Question- 
able natural history,” says the editor, but ‘“ everyone neighed 
after his master’s wife’ is in Jeremiah v. 8. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


Arthur Symons: A Critical Study. By T. Earte WE By. 
Philpot. 10s. 6d. 


It is curious that no full study of Mr. Arthur Symons has 
hitherto been published. For Mr. Symons is the typical artist, 
and might almost be called the showman. of the movement which 
Mr. Welby, with a true sense of relativity, calls the “ little” 
English decadence; and at his best both as poet and critic, 
though specially as critic, he is a good deal more than that. 
The late Edward Thomas intended a book about him, but did 
not write it, and it has been left to Mr. Welby to attempt the 
first adequate analysis of an extremely interesting and somewhat 
controversial personality. 

Possessing a critical insight and a grace of style for which he is 
perhaps a little in Mr. Symons’s own debt, Mr. Welby has done his 
work very well indeed, so well as rather to disconcert his reviewer. 
Foreseeing enthusiasm, one had been prepared to turn on it 
the cold douche of reservation ; only to find oneself forestalled in 
nearly all the reservations which anyone in the least in sympathy 
with Mr. Symons’s temper and tendencies would be likely to 
make. Mr. Welby’s admiration for his subject is warm, but 
it is well this side idolatry. 

Quite rightly, he sees the work of the poet and critic as an 
organic whole, a deliberately created crystal of many facets. 

All of his work might be called critical, all of it might be called 
creative ; it is all a testing of the arts of man, and of the art of God 
in the visible beauty of the earth, by certain invariable principles, 
and the co-ordination of all that responds to those principles, under 

a single system of aesthetics, into a world of his own. 


His poetry, more truly than most, may be called a criticism of 
life; in his criticism, although, as Mr. Welby says, “ his first 
duty, that to his subject, is discharged scrupulously,” there is 
always a creative leaven. 

Of that “world of his own” which one of the hardest literary 
workers of our time has so patiently rounded, Mr. Welby, like 
most others who have explored it, judges the critical regions to 
be the most fertile. Nevertheless, he devotes the greater number 
of his pages to the poetry. This was perhaps inevitable, and is 
in any case not to be deplored; for it is a topic on which there 
were several things which needed saying, and Mr. Welby has said 
them. 

His chapter on Mr. Symons as one of the few honest analysts 
of that “* modern love” which is at least as old as Catullus is 
admirable, but more important, and of more service to the poet 
himself, is the emphasis he lays on those later poems in which 
Mr. Symons, forsaking the cafés and “* questionable interiors ”’ 
of his youth, made “ amends to nature,” discovered himself, 
with Franciscan humility, to be ‘the brother of a weed,” and 
sought freedom from the spiritual loneliness, which had once 
been his pride, in a universal sympathy. 

That those poems have never received anything like the 
attention devoted to London Nights is merely superfluous evidence 
that a common weakness of humanity is to be fascinated by what 
shocks it. But it is unfortunate, for it has distorted the generally 
accepted portrait of their author, bringing into undue prominence 
his weakest feature. Not that there is not often real beauty, 
over and beyond an almost flawless technique, in his verses of 
the coulisse and the chambre meublée, and real pathos, tco, in his 
“pity of unpitied human things.’ The trouble is that Mr. 
Symons, having adopted the attitude of spectator, at once 
sympathetic and detached, of the dance of the daughters of 
Herodias before the dark curtain of eternity, kept it up too 
conscientiously. The emotions which he expresses are often 
so disproportionate to their occasion that it is difficult to believe 
in them; and though Mr. Edgar Jepson’s jibe that he saw life 
through the scarlet spectacles of the escaped nonconformist is 
no more than a witty half-truth, there is sometimes something 
almost hysterical in his treatment of themes worth only the 
butterfly touch of a Prior. 

In Mr. Symons’s criticism, on the other hand, this false note 
is never struck. Though poetry may be, as he has stated, his 
“* chief concern,” his critical writings are his greatest accomplish- 
ment. Here is no posing, nothing factitious. Mr. Welby is 
right in claiming catholicity for the man who, having said what 











there was to besaid about a Beardsley, a Verlaine or a Laforgue 
might, on a superfined view, have been expected to end there 
but has also said what had never before been said so well 
on such tremendous world-figures as Shakespeare, Beethoven 
and Balzac. Mr. Symons, by a scrupulous concentration on his 
subject, an absolute disinterestedness, has been able to extract 
from authors apparently alien to him what one may 
as their very essence. In the Symbolist Movement he had g 
congenial theme, and he may, as Mr. Welby asserts, have given 
greater significance to what proved, in the end, to be only one 
phase in the complex development of French poetry, than time 
has shown to be warrantable; but in the Romantic Movement 
in English Poetry, he found, by generous examination, whatever 
excellences might lie in poets whose works it must have been a 
weariness to him to read as thoroughly as he has evidently done, 
In dealing with Mr. Symons’s criticism, Mr. Welby shows him- 
self a purist. As a critic of literature, he accepts him without 
demur. As a critic of the other arts, he fears that some personal 
element, some too active alloy of the creative imagination, may 
have crept in. But if so, what then? Mr. Symons has chosen 
to write not only of the abiding arts of poetry and painting and 
music, but of the evanescent arts of acting and dancing and 
musical performance. And these can only live, after their 
moment, by a concrete literary interpretation, which must of 
necessity be individual. Mr. Symons’s Pachmann, for instance, 
may not be every man’s ; but it is as actual as Lamb’s Munden; 
and to have evoked it, an acceptable entity, from his emotion at 
the pianist’s playing, may, in the end, prove both his own surest 
passport to fame and his subject’s to immortality. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Amazing American. By AN American. Witherby. 6s. 

“An American” is an incisive person who should have written 
under his own name. If he had done so, he would probably have been 
rather less entertaining, but he would almost certainly have found a 
few things in his own country that he could praise. He discusses the 
contemporary American’s mind, methods and “ ideals,” with a down- 
rightness of censure that should satisfy the most hostile Briton. 
He detests it all—the crowd, the standardised prosperity, the material- 
ism, the uniform dollar test of virtue and success. What little goodness 
survives in America he finds only in such places as the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where people of the Anglo-Saxon pioneer 
stock preserve their purity of breed and the simplicity of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘‘An American” is a devout follower of Henry George, 
whom he salutes as America’s greatest thinker. He has no interest 
whatever in those social experiments which, in the eyes of many 
European students, go some little way towards tempering the 
harder aspects of modern America. A few of his strictures—those, 
especially, referring to the manners of the people in general and 
American retail salesmen in particular—are evidently based upon 
memory rather than upon recent experience. The little book is 
written with gusto, and will evoke enthusiastic approval from a good 
many people on this side of the Atlantic into whose hands it 
may fall. 


The Illiterate Digest. By Witt Rocers. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


American humour was once an important export industry. As 
export, however, it has long been declining or vanishing, for the simple 
reason that the colloquial tongues of Britain and the United States, 
notwithstanding the liaison service performed by the films, have 
become mutually unintelligible. Will Rogers affords a capital test at 
the moment. His renown in America as a patter comedian is enormous. 
He throws a lasso as he talks, with the utmost freedom, about public 
men and affairs. He is an immense success in the Ziegfeld Follies. 
The Illiterate Digest, a weekly summary of his stage patter, is 8 
rollicking feature of the Sunday papers. But will his funny stuf 
carry across the sea? Well, the English publisher can but try. “ You 
are going to get the low-down on some of those birds who are sending 
home the radish-seed ” is the legend under one of the’ rather clever 
illustrations. One can hear the experimental English reader calling 
out for the familiar old American of Tom Sawyer and Max Adeler. 


A History of the Deccan. By J. D. B. Grispie. Vol. 2. Luzac. 218. 


This second volume of the late Mr. Gribble’s History of the Deccan 
is concerned entirely with the State of Hyderabad from the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century to the important administration of 
Sir Salar Jung, who died in 1883. In the chaos which accompanied 
the break-up of the Moghul Empire, Hyderabad emerged as the largest 
Indian State south of Bombay and the Nizam as Britain's most 
valuable ally among the ruling Princes. Hence, through the period 
of the Hyder Ali and Mahratta wars, the annals of Hyderabad make a0 
important chapter of imperial history. Mr. Gribble spent many yea! 
in the study of certain highly involved matters—particularly the Nizam § 
finances, the maintenance of the famous Hyderabad Contingent, 
the obscure operations of the once-famous Anglo-Indian firm of William 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 





PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED 





H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable’”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, writes : 
“The Lesson Records are admirable. You have made it 
possible for an attentive student with a very moderate expendt- 
ture of energy and without a teacher of any sort to understand 
spoken French and speak it intelligibly. Nothing of the sort 
has ever been possible before.”—H. G. WELLS. 


It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the 
human voice on wax cylinders, that his invention would one 
day be used for enabling people of different nationalities to 
converse with each other. 


MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, foresaw, 
however, the application of the gramophone to the study of 
languages, and in his book, “‘ The Salvaging of Civilisation,”’ 
he predicted that 


“ The gramophone would be used, not only to supply music for 
drill and so forth, but also for language teaching.” 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, 
a gitted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question of 
language teaching, has perfected a system of teaching lan- 
guages by means of language records which has completely 
revolutionised the present-day systems of learning a language 
by home-study. 


This new method can be best described in the following 
words :— 


Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and deliber- 
ately at first—on some subject of daily occurrence. Although 
you may not know a single word in French you are able, 
with the help of an illustrated text book, to follow and under 
stand every word he says as easily as if he talked to you in 
English. After listening to the same conversation several 
ner you find you can understand it quite easily without the 


The more you listen the more familiar you become with the 
language, until, after a comparatively short time, you dis- 
cover that, without any effort whatever, you can express 
yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst a few easy 
exercises also enable you to write the language correctly. 


If you have ever attempted to learn a language by books 
or Correspondence and tried to master the strange sounds of 
a strange language by even a stranger printed representation 
of those sounds, you will readily understand why this method 
is being eagerly adopted by private students and schools all 
over the world, and why even children find it so fascinating. 


The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and 
principal, has so far produced complete Language Record 
Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, Afrikaans, 
English and Esperanto. 


This new method of enabling students to speak a foreign 

guage with an absolutely pure native accent is fully 
described in an attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, a copy 
of which will be sent post free upon application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 43 Napier House, 24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 


Concerning 
Investment ‘Trusts 


What Is An Investment Trust ? 


N January, 1924, the First Co-operative Investment Trust was 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, and 
had as capital a few hundred pounds, subscribed by its founders, 

who cautiously held out the prospect of 5 per cent. dividends and 
ultimately more. At the end of the first half-year the capital of this 
first co-operative society of investors had risen to a few thousand 
pounds, and the first dividend, at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
was paid in August, 1924. Six months later the accounts for the 
first year, ended 3lst January, 1925, were issued and showed the 
capital of the Trust to be £28,691, subscribed by 563 members. This 
capital was spread over sixty-two different investments, and after 
paying 7 per cent. dividends a reserve fund of £1,347 had already 
been accumulated, principally from profits made on the sale of 
investments. 

Within five months of the first annual meeting the capital passed 
the £100,000 mark, and by the end of the third half-year ended 
31st July, 1925—after the Trust had been in existence only eighteen 
months—the capital was £106,415 16s. Od.; there were 1,920 
members, and the Trust held 136 separate investments. At the same 
time, a further sum of £3,867 9s. 4d. was available for reserve, 
bringing the reserve funds to the very satisfactory total of 
£5,215 4s. 4d., in addition to which a further £600 16s. 8d. was 
carried forward. To-day the capital exceeds £150,000. 

The rapid growth of capital, members and investments of the 
First Co-operative Investment Trust was not brought about by any 
expensive advertising or by the promise of impossible gain to the 
investor, but by recognition of its value to the “ small man,” and by 
the recommendation of existing members. 

The First Co-operative Investment Trust (Chairman: Ald. A. Emil 
Davies, L.C.C. Auditor: Sir John Mann, K.B.E.) is the first 
investment trust to provide primarily for the small investor. It is 
run on the same lines as the largest investment trusts, but its 
shares are in the denomination of two shillings, and the minimum 
holding is 10 shares (£1). The fact that the Society is registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts limits the maxi- 
mum subscription to 2,000 shares (£200); but it enables the Trust to 
pay its dividends without deduction ~f income tax, and this saves 
the small investor, who is not liable ., the full rate of income tax, 
the irksome task of reclaiming it. 

The Directors of the Trust have at no time held out prospects of 
extravagant profits to the potential investor. All that they have 
promised is a good return, combined with security, with the possi- 
bility that, when the reserves reach a certain figure, the rate of 
dividend may be slightly increased. Although not more than five 
was indicated in the first prospectus, it has been found possible, 
after placing substantial sums to reserve, to pay from the outset 
dividends at the rate of seven per cent. without deduction of tax. 
The safety of the capital is assured through the spreading of the 
capital over a great many different enterprises in countries in all 
parts of the globe, and by this systematic diversification are the 
risks widespread. No investment of the Trust represents more than 
five per cent. of its capital. At the close of the last half-year the 
capital of the Trust was invested in 20 countries, and in addition to 
various Government, municipal and similar loans, each member of 
the Trust is, by virtue of its investments, interested in such varied 
industries as railways in Argentina, Brazil and U.S.A., the manu- 
facture of artificial silk, motor-cycles, clothing, margarine, etc., in 
England, motor-tyres in England, U.S.A., and Canada, tea, coffee, 
rubber, tin, and copper in various parts of the world, and scores of 
other enterprises. This spreading of risks is the same principle 
averaging that forms the basis of all insurance. 

A copy of the Trust’s booklet, “ What An Invest- 
ment Trust Is,” application form and complete 
list of investments will be sent post free, if 
mention is made of this paper, on application to 


First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 





Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
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Palmer and Co., and the long negotiations concerning the Berar Trust, 


resulting in the perpetual lease of the province to the Government of 


India, to which Lord Curzon, in 1902, compelled the assent of the 
Nizam. The first part of this complicated story (which was told 
recently in a controversial volume by the head of the Nizam’s postgj 
service) is dealt with here. The author died while the History wag j, 
progress. It is being completed by his daughter, Mrs. Pendlebury 
who has an equally interesting period still to cover. ’ 


Bristol, Bath and Malmesbury. By Gorpvon Home. Dent. 2s. 64, 
Worcester, Malvern and Birmingham. By J. PENDEREL-Bropavuzrsr, 
Dent. 2s. 6d. 

With these two little volumes, which on the whole are of equal 
merit with their predecessors, Messrs. Dent’s series of attracti 
presented histories of the great churches in England and Wales jg 
completed, at any rate as far as the titles hitherto announced ap 
concerned. They may perhaps be criticised as aiming rather to amuse 
than to educate, but if they avoid the technicalities of architectur 
they express a sound taste and a good sense of values, and they will 
capture the unfeigned interest of hundreds of tourists whom a mor 
severely technical description would bore. To rouse a little enthusiasm 
is the main thing: there is no blinking the fact that architecture is gt 
present deplorably little understood by most people simply because it 
has never been put before them in an interesting way. A great oppor. 
tunity has been missed in the Bristol volume by saying nothing of the 
newly completed Benedictine Abbey church at Downside, one of the 
few modern churches which may profitably and legitimately be com. 
pared with those of the middle ages ; apart from that both volumes 
cover the ground excellently. Mr. Gordon Home’s talent for original 
points of view is again evident in the illustrations. 


Sung to Shahryar. By E. Powys Matuers. The Casanova Society. 
6s. 

These selected poems have been taken from the translation of The 
Book of The Thousand Nights and One Night, published by the 
Casanova Society. The mere catalogue of subjects, such as baths, 
food, fruits, wine, wisdom and ways of love indicate the variety of 
these witty, amorous or satiric verses, which Mr. Mathers has turned 
neatly into rhyme or free verse. 

“* Syrup of roses, ice and stay in bed,”’ 
Said the doctor who came 
To physic my flame. 
“‘ Bring me her cheeks, her heart, herself,”’ I said 
is a typical stanza. The formula of oriental poetry has become 
so well known, however, that the sensuous imagery is monotonous, 
and pleasure will be found in an occasionally reticent couplet or 
quatrain such as this: 
They welcomed me with silent smiling 
They warmed me at their fire, 
I found their manners most beguiling 
At the hammam. 


A Nation in the Making. By Sir SuReNDRANATH BANERJEA. { Oxford 
Press. 16s. 

The most famous Bengali orator of his time wrote his reminiscences, 
covering fully sixty years of a remarkable career, in the evening of his 
life, and lived just long enough to see the English edition to pres. 
“At the time of his death, in August, his career was dealt with in these 
columns, It is therefore only necessary here to call attention to the 
excellence of his autobiography, and to the vivacity with which, when 
his work was ended by defeat and resignation, the old man reviewed 
his platform triumphs and fought over again the political battles from 
the time of Lytton to the days of the Montagu Constitution. Banerjes 
was a tremendous figure on the Indian platform. For something like 
forty years there was no greater master of English speech in the East. 
A Nation in the Making is one of the very few books, and it is the only 
personal record, coming out of the Indian reform movement, that can 
be read by the English reader with continuous pleasure. Its narrative 
and its unfailing animation are characteristic of Surendranath Baner- 
jea, who, with all his limitations, will have a permanent place in the 
history of modern India as the voice of an awakening people, and 
one of the last public speakers to practise with success the grand style 
of political oratory. 


Glamour: Essays on the Art of the Theatre. By Stark YOUNG. 
Scribners. 8s. 6d. 

The American drama arouses more and more interest in England, 
for various reasons other than the fact that the London stage ® 
subject to a continuous American invasion. This being 80, Americat 
critics of the drama might reasonably have their eye upon the English 
public ; but so far Mr. George J. Nathan is the only one who seems 
have stirred any discussion on this side, and he mainly because of his 
association with Mr. Mencken and the American Mercury. Here now¥ 
is Mr. Stark Young. He occupied for a time the position of dramate 
critic on the New York Times, and he is a serious student of Europead 
dramatic literature and criticism. In this volume he considers certal® 
famous European players and tries the pleasant device of writing 
letters from great players of the past to practitioners of to-day—such #8 
Garrick to John Barrymore and Rachel to Pauline Lord. Mr. Young 
writes with care, with an interest in theories of aesthetics, and with 
freedom from current American colloquialism, What the discerning 
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1e Of the 

be com fF 

volumes 
‘original 

The Ethodyne 

an | —@ wonder 

by the 


























amen the Ethodyne enables you to listen to 
station after station, both British and 


e 
recep t | on Continental, selecting just those items of each pro- 


gramme which appeal most. Moreover, practically 


Ann 1 n Wi re l es Ss W slight adjustments of only two dials, 


d | every station will be heard at good loud speaker 
ben strength. Imagine what a delight it is to enjoy 
uplet ot radio in this way, without fuss or bother! The 


dial settings for the principal stations are indicated 
on a chart sent with each instrument. 


The Ethodyne is an improved form of super- 











one heterodyne receiver, employing seven Burndept 
Super Valves. Though exceedingly powerful and 
scences, selective, it is quite simple and easy to operate, and 
4 gives truly marvellous results. The tuning 
in thes controls, placed in an oval recess in the mahogany 
a to the panel, are adjusted by means of Super-Vernier 
—_ Dials, which have a concealed 7:1 reduction gear, 
jes from enabling full advantage to be taken of the great 
— selectivity of the instrument. 
ing like 
ie East. Two frame aerials, for reception on wave-length 
— ranges of 250-550 and 1000-2000 metres, and valves 
rrative Ethovox Standard Loud are supplied with the instrument. Send the coupon 
— Speaker. Height, 26 inches. below for publication No. 286, which gives further 
per Price, either 120 or 2000 ohms particulars of the wonderful Ethodyne Receiver. 
1d style renstance, £4 10s. Od. Demonstrations can be arranged. 
ee | (ptm CuT HERE---—-- T 
ngland, To Burndept Wireless Ltd., Aldine House, RB U R N D E P 

Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 









Please send me Publication No. 286. 


WIRELESS LIMITED 








Riba Wititatilctshiin cctedbsensesnditiee HEAD OFFICE: 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
a Ee Telephone : Telegrams : 
Gerrarp 9072. Burndept, Westrand, London. 
*eeeecesecscovoccccooooooosees — Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, 
DATE Cardiff, Exeter, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 


Newcastle, Northampton, Nottingham. 
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English reader would probably be interested in noting about the essays 
in Glamour is that they might have come from almost any dramatic 
quarter in the world rather than Broadway. 


The Well-Tempered Musician. By Francis Tore. 
by Hucu Watroce. Methuen. 5s. 

The Second Book of the Gramophone Record. By Percy A. ScHoves. 
Oxford Press. 3s. 6d, 

Erasmus records that in his day England was regarded as the 
“classic country of dance and song.” There are many indications 
that, after a prolonged period of depression, we are nowadays reverting 
to the tastes of those merry old gentlemen, our great-great grandfathers. 
All classes, and all ages gyrate continuously before the shrine of 
St. Vitus; and the revival in recent years of the national interest in 
music is, if more sober, no less general. And our new taste is pro- 
ducing a popular literature of its own—a literature of which one of the 
earliest and most charming specimens was Hugh Sidgwick’s Promenade 
Ticket. It is a literature addressed to that large part of the public 
whose taste, under the influence of the pianola, the gramophone, 
broadcasting, and the Promenade Concerts, is slowly evolving from 
Sullivan, through Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms and Bach, to Cezar 
Franck— at least that is as far as the reviewer, who himself belongs to 
this audience, has himself been beguiled. Why we want a literature 
at all is an interesting question. Chiefly it may be supposed that 
the reason is that we like talking, and being talked to, about what we 
like doing. At a time many years ago when for an hour and a half 
every afternoon we rowed very badly in a very bad boat, it was our 
custom to engage in conversation about our exploits for four hours 
every evening. In Mr. Toye’s book the “plain man” will find very 
pleasant conversation suited to his understanding; he will catch 
the atmosphere of a party of not too knowing friends returning 
from the Queen’s Hall; he will learn a certain number of new things 
and not too many; and best of all he will find himself, the plain 
man, well spoken of, while low-brows and high-brows are treated 
with equal coolness. 

Mr. Percy Scholes is an old friend. But though he addresses the 
same public as Mr. Toye—for most of us have gramophones—his task 
is a much more specific one than that of providing a substitute for 
general conversation. The present volume, like its predecessor, 
has for its object to assist in the understanding and appreciation of 
fifty records of “‘classical’”’ music. In this case the period covered is 
from Mendelssohn to our own day, and contains, among other things, 
detailed analyses of Schumann’s pianoforte quintet (Op. 44) Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony, Brahms’s Violin Sonata in D minor, the 
Enigma Variations, the first movement of the London Symphony, 
and Petroushka. We wish that Mr. Scholes would use his influence 
to get us more, many more, Schubert songs for the gramophone. 


Agate’s Folly: A Pleasaunce. 
7s. 6d. 

Here, surely, is as pretty a title as ever went to grace a book. A 
disarming title, too, for who could carp at Folly in a pleasure garden ? 
Folly, not to be taken too seriously but not to be confused with 
foolishness ; wisdom in masquerade; philosophy with cheerfulness 
always creeping in. To tell Mr. Agate that his essays are as good as 
his title for them would be useless, for he knows better. If they 
were, his book would be the book of the year, of half-a-dozen years. 
Still, they are very pleasant trifles, and Mr. Agate, as always, is a 
very agreeable companion as he talks gaily of old theatre programmes, 
of Lord’s cricket ground, of how to behave, of the old ‘‘ Saturday ”’ 
when Max toyed with the theatre and John Runciman laid about 
him at Covent Garden, of the hundred and one things that occur to him 
as he looks back at a full and well-spent life. Talking of Runciman’s 
violently expressed contempt for the absurdities of star opera, Mr. 
Agate wonders if critical manners have changed. They may have, 
but the musical eritic to-day is not called upon to suffer as Runciman 
suffered ; for music, thanks to him and a few like him, has come into 
its own, even at Covent Garden. Mr. Agate, of course, turns again and 
again to the theatre, and one of the best of his essays is that on 
amateur dramatics, in which he maintains that amateurs would do 
well to eschew the hackneyed favourites which need acting that no 
amateur can provide, and to go in for the masterpieces in which they 
would do no worse and learn much while doing it. When amateurs 
ask him to suggest a play, he tells us, he sends them a postcard on 
which is typed “The Cherry Orchard” by Anton Tchekov. The 
advice, of course, is not taken. Yet it will be presently. Cricket is 
another of Mr. Agate’s hobbies, and he rides it as if to the manner 
born, as he should who has the memory of a century to his credit and 
perhaps to the credit of a kindly uncle who bowled. It will be seen 
that there is variety in this pleasaunce, and that Mr. Agate’s folly 
has method in it. 


With a preface 


By James AGATE. Chapman and Hall. 


THE CITY 


Y prognostications last week of a cessation of buying 


activity appear to have been justified, and it is 
but natural with the flood of new issues (at least 
three men in every City omnibus have draft prospectuses in 
their pockets) that prices of existing investments should tend 


es 


to droop. Thus far new issues, so long as they are not Of the 
gilt-edged variety, are meeting with a pretty favourable 
tion, even the Monomarks ordinary shares being appa 
taken by the public. Good rubber issues are still immedig 
over-subscribed, but there are welcome signs of some dis. 
crimination on the part of the public ; this is now very n 
for several ‘‘ duds”? are being dished up to the public, This 
remark does not apply to the Sungei Siput Rubber Plantatj 
which will be offering 1,600,000 2s. shares at 2s. 6d. Th 
company, which has a strong Board, has been in existeng 
since 1911, and makes the present issue to pay for two new 
estates. Although the froth has for the time being disappeang 
from the rubber share market, results are such as to militate 
against any considerable setback. For instance, Bantap 
(Java), which has not paid a dividend since 1921, declan 
20 percent. Mergui Crown announces a second interim dividend 
of 7} per cent. (last year there was one dividend of 20 per cent), 
and soon. Well-informed people in this market look for anothe 
boom in about January. 

* ” * 


In September, 1925, the great American metal house of 
Guggenheim Brothers bought at a public auction from th 
Chilean Government some 35 square miles of nitrate lands fo 
a cash payment of $3,346,500. In the following January, 
the same firm made an offer to an English company, the Anglo. 
Chilean Nitrate and Railway Company, for their nitrate deposits 
of approximately 60 square miles, and their railway and water 
and port concessions, paying for this purchase £3,600,000 in 
7 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock. To hold and 
develop these properties the Guggenheims formed an American 
company, which with unconscious irony is named the Anglo 
Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation, and this company 
a few days ago raised $16,500,000 of additional capital in New 
York against 20-year 7 per cent. debenture bonds, issued at 
par, subscribers receiving 7} shares of common stock for each 
$1,000 bond. The transaction is interesting, as it denotes the 
present tendency of American capitalists to buy up British 
enterprises, and to pay for them in fixed interest-bearing stocks, 
retaining for themselves all future surplus profits. The same 
procedure has been adopted in connection with the purchase 
of the Vauxhall Motors undertaking by the General Motos 
Corporation, the great American motor organisation. In the 
prospectus of the nitrate bonds, it is stated that the Guggenheim 
engineers have, after more than five years “ intensive experi- 
mentation,” developed a new method for the extraction of 
nitrate from Chilean deposits, recovering about 90 per cent. 
of the nitrate, as against 55 per cent. by the old process. They 
are erecting new plant on the properties, which should be in 
operation a year hence. The construction programme include 
the building of a town for a population of at least 5,000, with 
waterworks, sewers, hospitals and schools. Churches and 
gaols are not mentioned, but come presumably under the 
heading of “* public service buildings of all kinds.” The bonds 
were immediately over-subscribed, and, with the common 
stock, will probably prove a profitable investment. 


* * + 


There would appear to be a poet on the staff of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, for the last monthly review of that institution, 
in dealing with the excellent harvest in Central Europe this 
year, starts off as follows : 

The valleys have, indeed, stood thick with corn this year but 
their laughing and singing is drowned by the tumultuous complica- 
tions of an artificial age, in which the husbandman does not look 
to his own field to know his year’s sustenance, but rather to the 
newspaper to tell him of the condition of innumerable fields thousands 
of miles away, of states of markets, of export taxes, of credits obtain- 
able, of transport facilities, of international trade treaties and of all 
the cumbersome paraphernalia with which life in the 20th century 
has estranged itself from direct dependence upon the soil. 


The writer is also not without humour, for later on he says: 


This year the believers will thank God, and the speculators 
will thank their sagacity or their stars. Because this year has been 
the richest harvest produced for many years. 


It is saddening to learn that the vineyards of the island of 
Krk, which forms part of ———; (every reader will, of course, 
be able to fill in the gap) have suffered enormous damage, but 
it is gratifying to ‘léarn that practically the whole of Central 
Europe has bumper grain crops, and that, in particular, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia and Rumania have 
a record harvest. A. Emit Davies. 
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YOUR DUTY 


A man can do what is his duty and when he 
says “1 cannot,” he means “ I will not.” 
—FICHTER. 


bounden duty of every man to make adequate provision for 
BS Yet how often when this is pointed out to one do 
we not hear the excuse, “ I cannot“ afford it, and how often, alas! 
is it not the fact that the true meaning is “| will not “? 








There is no better way of performing this duty than by insuring 


The “FAMILY PROVISION ” 
POLICY 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


For a man of 30 the cost of a 
£1,000 policy under this excellent 
scheme is only £17 17s. 6d. 






2€F Cent, 
r another 





house of 
from the 
lands for 






Have you made adequate provision for your Sopeent If not, 

take advantage of the opportunity offered you by this splendid 

policy and hated for full ooctiadla ars of the Scheme 
let “ AD“ 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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“ The Magic of Islam™ 


NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 


xn distinct optional hineraries for Tours both at fixed dates and bor dates, 
duranons and Inneranes to travellers’ own specification 


Cire 52 oad S Seater Cars (open or closed) and 10 page Veusing Core. 
the Company's famous ~ Transatlantique Hotels at every sop. 


ALGERIA - TUNISIA - MOROCCO 


FIGIC. WARGCLA. TUGGURT, BISKRA, EL OUED, TOZEUR, 

LAGWAT, GHARDAIA, MARRAKESH, RABAT, FEZ, TUNIS, 

BONA, CONSTANTINE, BOU SAADA, TIMGAD, DJEMILA, 

CARTHAGE, MEKNES, BENI ABBES, IGLI, THE AOGCAR. 

Across the Southern Sehare by special ~ Desert Carn.” gine Ctwcet 
Oansea, Sneow~<apped Atlas 










Vest Mud-bwilt Cures. 
Tours of fram Two Weeks to Twe Months 
Compeny’s con Mad Steamer. “1 orwe leamerwres Cor 
Company's own “ Transatlantique ~ (yp). 
LONDON TO ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS 








































Write to the FRENCH LINE 


OMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE L? 


22. PALL MALL. LONDON, $W.t 
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TH cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 

welcomed by some smokers. The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
Manufactured by 
in a Model Faetory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


50 for 3/3 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


— 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY O F LONDON. 





A Lecture on “ L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise moderne ”’ 
will be given (in French) by Professor FERNAND BALDENS.- 
PERGER (of Paris) at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Professor Denis Saurat, D.-és-L. (of Bordeaux 
University ; Director of the Institut Francais, London). ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

The Creighton Lecture entitled ‘“‘ Bentham as Political Inventor ”’ 
will be given by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Emeritus Professor of Political Science in the University) at KING'S 
COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 
1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Ernest Barker, 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Principal of King’s College. ADMISSION 
FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained from the Registrar, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Lectures on “‘ LAND WARFARE ” will be given by Major- 
General Sir EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Com- 
mandant, Staff College, Camberley), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 
26th and DECEMBER 3rd, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken on November 26th by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan, O.M., and on December 3 by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University (Prof. E. A. Gardner, Litt.D.). ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


HERE ARE VACANCIES for two shorthand typists (salary 
£3 178.-£4 58. per week) in the Joint Research and Intormation 
Department, Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. 

Accuracy in simple arithmetical work essential ; knowledge of econo- 
mics and the Labour Movement desirable. Apply SicRETARY, 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 33 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 











ADY SECRETARY, shorthand typist, wishes part week work ; 
two days or A the hour; much literary experience; good references ; 
authors’ MS. also copied at home.—Box 1:47, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 

Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration Schoo!: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


——____ 

ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRyy 

BRISTOL. Founded — Recognised by the Board of Education gs . 

efficient Secondary S‘hool. Head Mistress: Miss B M. Baker, BA a 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Univer ities. Junioy School 

and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 yearsof age Entrance Scholar 
shins for girls under 14 years of age. 


ee, 
) eee SCHOOL, Mayortorne Manor, Wendoye 
Principals; Isape. Fry. . 
Avice TRENCH. 

Thorough education on modern lines. All usual subjects; also Rconomics ax 
practical work. 

Girls 8—18; Boys 8—13. 

Bursary of {80 ‘ annum available January, 1926, for girl over 1%. Pap. 
ticulars on application 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS CROgs, 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

by 








community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative 

actical work. The girls wi!l be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work im Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmj 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft, above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.— Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations fo; 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurbythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, : 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and Miss J. S. Manvitue. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
4 Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, r11 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. Tei.: Latchmere 4258 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 











AND BOOKBINDING AND LEATHERWORK.— Xmas or 
Wedding resents. Lessons.—Fippian & Morcan, ttc¢ Holland Pat 
Avenue, - aa. 





EAL HARRIS.—LEwIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request stating 
shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland 





Mss C. JEANS (Dipélme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
Francaises) coaches in French and German personally or by correspondence. 
Experienced. Preparation for Examinations. Conversation Classes for 
Adults.—REIDHAVEN, Earlswood Road, Redhill. 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gus— 
Write Osporwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





5 wr Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Picture Postcards and View Albums.—Sansripe Press, Middlesbrough. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is mecessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free... 30s. Od 
Six Months , , ... 15s. Oc 
One Quarter, ,, ... 78. 64. 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPOR! ING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand: 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








A= MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBerts, 5 High Holborn. 


i 














i EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to ue 
the advertisement columns of that journal] for the purpos 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for § 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quees 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


——— 
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NOW READY 

NDEX to VOL. XXV. of THE NEW 
STATESMAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on 
request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 
—Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 






































































































































SSeS eer ~ 
NTR, | PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Cation as gs First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
3 | N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
me tare | Jon. 16th.—WORLD TOUR, 5 months, visiting CEYLON, MALAY 
' AVA CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
——iies | an, 22nd.— EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
Wendover. arch 23rd.— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
™ | ~OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 LaNcasTeR Gate. 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within a stone's 
Cr 04. Pay. throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on the lines of a private house. 
a Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
- ROSS Good ont, ites + 
: Self-contai suites, 
, late Head IFT. 
ts i weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. 
good of th ae ag gee Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 
ee by Telephone : Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 
ical Pro. 
Surly this, REFORMED INNS. 
oma quale INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
1 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ee Ash for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 
E PARK INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
of boarders. K Bloomsbury Square. London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
ears of age Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 
most recent room, Breakfast and Attendance from 5s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
icipal, Miss Telegrams : “ Bookeraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 
—— OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’ Boarding House, 
n, Bucks Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
of “New bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—App!y Miss K. M. ELuis. 
tations . 23 
2 to Mus, SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
ing, Drama, Comfortalde couatry house. Large rooms, library. Central heating Con- 
s and Gir stant hot water Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 
NVILLE, the islaad.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park. 
GIRLS.— RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c 
chmere 4258 water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
= Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
lencal Xma- par y.—Mrs. H Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 
; learning. 
MeL tele tht lethal elt he letebeled | 
ee 
inh : UNDER - INSURANCE MAY_MEAN BANKRUPTCY. & 
Mand Pak a Inability to replace property and goods not covered by a 
insurance may mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can x 
be secured by adequate insurance. @ 
—~ THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., + 
aateg 142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. . 
a All Classes of Insurance Busi T ted. : 
ittérature AER E REE 
espond 
Classes for 
A WARNING. 
Have your clothes TURNED. Saves buying new ones. Send your Overcoats, 
2 gms.— Suits, tumes to the ACTUAL tailors—not middlemen. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Garments returned BEAUTIFULLY RETAILORED like new. 
Price List free, or «end Garments for FREE Estimate. 
SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 18), 
brough. 10 Duke Street, London, E.C. 3. 
—aie_«,;©, Specialists In Turning since 1885. "Phone: Avenue 5721. 
- 
TO BE LET AND WANTED 
been é REQUIRED for the month of August, 1926, for the use of a 
= eel: Summer School, a College, School, Hostel, Hotel, or iarge 
” OFFICE, _. Country House, preferably, but not necessarily, near the sea, 
: with facilities for tennis, etc. A well-arranged School with a good 
— Proportion of single rooms (not dormitories) would suit.—Replies, 
typed by stating situation, accommodation, terms, etc., to SECRETARY, Fabian 
ristol. Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. r. 
, B 
N=EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
emporary nished Ko.ms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948 
d to use : . 
ees ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
: = General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
a - Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
7 iS ° Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
| EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
— Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
—— of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per | 
rw inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
~ Small Advertisements only. 
] 
ree. All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
ect, | New Sra’ 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
i _——————— j 
— _ 




















“ This useful and exhaustive book of reference.” 
—Times Educational Supplement. 

“Should be always at hand, like the dictionary . . . in our work, 
in our reading, in our citizenship.”—Englishman, Calcutta. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK OF CHILD CARE 
AND PROTECTION, 1925 


Being a Record of State and Voluntary Effort for the welfare of the 
child, including Information on Marriage, Divorce, and Illegitimacy, 
education, the Care of the Destitute Child, Treatment of Juveni 
Delinquents, and Conditions of Juvenile Employment ‘throughout the 
Vorid. 
Compiled, from Official Sources, by EDWARD FULLER, Editor of 
“ The World’s Children.” 
With a Preface by the MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND 
TEMAIR, LL.D., President of the International Council of Women. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. + 565. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


RN 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL. 
“I APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and indeed to all who velue 
the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give generously 
in support of our great Life-Boat Service.” 
We need 
1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 5/- 
to provide and maintain the whole service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ One in a Million.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowsny, Georce F. Sues, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.c. 2. 


CRD DDO DDI ATI NITRO ERI 7 


A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleaning 
ot vate libraries. 
4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which gives immediate 
and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J.& E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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OOKS.—Arthur Machen’s Works, “ Caerleon ’’ Edit., 9 vols., 
as new, {5 58., pub. fo 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses of Prance, {3 38.; Oscar 
Wilde's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1908, 14 vols..{19; Burton's Arabian Nights 

17 vols., {15 ; Rousseau's Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately printeJ, 2 vols. 
248., pub. £3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s. 
Anatole France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Pape, 21s.; Von H i, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols.. 308.; Brangwyn, The Pageant Venice 
16s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., 
{2 28.; London Tradesmen's Cards of the 18th Century, Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
(2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28.; Punch, 24 vols., 
£3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, t910, {to tos.; George 
Moore’s Heloise and Abclard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos.; Campbell's Life 
of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, £21; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 12 vols., {7 10s.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 42s. ; 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton's I] Penta- 
merone ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols, 1893, (6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
1st Edition, 1837, £2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 
25s.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 
1894, {2 10s.; Bu. our’s Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1902; Bewick's 
Birds and Qved upeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 tos., 1811-36; Bradbury's History of 
Old She Plate, totz, £3 58.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, 
£8 10os.; Hazlitt’s Liber An.oris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258 ; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron in It wan, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s. ; Hoffmann’s 
Weird Tales, illus. 2 vols., 1885, {4 108.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 2s. 
If you want a b wk and have failed to find it eleewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
book finder extint. BOOKS WANTED.—Howsman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, 
Eaves of the Wor:d, 2 vols, BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, john Bright street, 
Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols, 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7; 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE HAD A HOLIDAY. 


LEASE remember the children in the London Slums, who cannot 
have a boliday unless you will help. Donations will be most gratefully received 
by the Lady Carson, Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 18 Buckingham 

Street, Strand, W.C. 2. lid to the country 
for a fortnight. 








Every {1 received will send a delicate chiid 
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SHELTER 


By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH, Author of “ Arter Harvest.” 7s. 6d. | 


“*Shelter’ should hasten the development of Mr. Marsh's reputation. . . . He is a bit too wholesome to be 
fashionable. But I must recommend his novels to persons strong-minded enough to ignore fashion.”—Outlook. 


The Tale of Genji School Fees 








By LADY MURASAKI. Third Impression. By ARTHUR MORTIMER. 7s. 6d. 
“There are in it a strength, a clarity and a kind of forthright 
Translated by Axtuur Watey. 10s. 64. independence that ‘ensure it a distinct place in contemporary fiction. 

“ One of the rare masterpieces of translation in the language.” ... Mr. Mortimer has done work heartily to be commended.” 
—Moanchester Guardian. —Outlook, 





ae 


MUSIC AND ITS CREATORS 


By NEVILLE D’ESTERRE. 6s. 


This book deals with the Art of Music from the point of view ot an amateur who has devoted much time to its study 
and practice, and has been closely associated with many professional musicians and critics. The book is written for 


amateurs and professionals alike, and should be of interest to both. | 
The Cattledrive in Connaught Peter Rae 
And Other Poems. Ss. 
By AUSTIN CLARKE, Author of “The Vengeance a aha 
of Fionn.” 50 numbered and signed, 7s. 6d. A striking work in verse by a young Clyde engineer. 





REMINISCENCES 


By MARIE PRINCESS OF BATTENBURG.  Transtatep by A. M. ALISON. 16s. 


The author was the daughter of Prince Alexander of Hesse and sister of the late Admiral Prince Louis df Battenberg. 
This book has a genuine historical interest and value, for it is full of portraits of the “royalties” of Europe. 


William Stapleton Royce: A Memoir Arnold Thomas of Bristol 


By CHARLES OULD, M.A. With a Foreword b Collected Papers and Addresses, with a Memoir. 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. Txomas. 7s. 6d. Edited by NaTtHaNntet. MICKLEM. 10s. 6d. 





THE SERAJEVO CRIME 


By M. E. DURHAM. 7s. 6d. 
Evidence given by the Serbians themselves during the past two years now proves that official Serbia was indeed 
connected with the Serajevo crime. The new facts are now available in book form for the English reader. 


Information on the Reduction of Proportional Representation 





Armaments Its Dangers and its Defects 
By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT, Jun. With an . 
Introduction by Major-General Sir Nertt Matcoim, By GEORGE HORWILL, B.Sc. 6s. 
Po ml to form some opinion as to what has = This book gives all relevant facts concerning the subject of Pro- 
achieved for the reduction of arms in the past six years, the position portional Representation, and is the first book published devoted 
as it is to-day, and the prospects for the future. entirely to a criticism of the P.R. method of election. 
By Mrs. STAN HARDING. With an Introduction by the Hon. Bertranp RUSSELL. _ 6s. 
“Of deep and varied interest, and deserves to be widely read . . . a vivid picture of her experiences in aoe P 
—i ruth. 
*,@¢ 7 
A Grammar of Politics Borderlands of Economics 
By Prof. H. J. LASKI. 18s. By Professor R. MUKERJEE, Ph.D. _ W2s. 6d. 
“An important book. . . . Good craftsmanship throughout, and A treatise on the alliance of economics with kindred sciences (e.g. 
at its best full of luminous comment and useful suggestion.” biology, psychology, ethnology, etc.) which help to elucidate its 
—New Statesman. problems. 











RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 








NISBET & CO.,: 
LID, 


REMINISCENCES 


MORE CHANGES MORE CHANCES 
by H. W. NEVINSON, author of 
“Changes and Chances,” etc. 


“At once a splendid book and a noble 
personal record.”—Observer. 


“What the reader enjoys most in Mr. 
Nevinson’s book is the company of a 
singularly fine character.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 15/- net 


TO ALL AND SINGULAR by Sir 
NEVILE WILKINSON, K.C.V.O., 
C.V.O., F.S.A. 


As Ulster King-at-Arms, Sir Nevile Wilkinson 
is well known, but it is as the designer and 
builder of Titania’s Palace that his name is 
most familiar throughout the country. 


(Just Out) 16/- net 


HEARSAY by Lord SAYE and SELE. 


An intensely interesting and amusing 
volume of Reminiscences by one who has 
had a remarkably varied career in the Army, 
in commercial life, in politics and at Court. 


(Shortly) 15/- net 


THE SUNLIT HOURS: A Record of 
Sport and Life by Sir THEODORE 
ANDREA COOK, Editor of the 
“ Field,” etc. 


Fencing, boxing, yachting, motor-boating, 
fishing, hunting and shooting, Sir T. A. 
Cook was in his element; but his interest in 
painting, sculpture, architecture and travel 
has brought him in touch with the choicest 
spirits of the day. (Shortly) 18/- net 


SKYWAYS by ALAN COBHAM. 


Beyond question the most adventurous of 
living airmen, Mr. Cobham has invested this 
record of his flying experiences with much 
of his own dash and energy. The illustra- 
tions are mostly produced from the 
author’s own photographs. 


(Shortly) 15/- net 





PSYCHOLOGY 
: MIND AND MATTER by C. E. M. 
JOAD, author of “ Commonsense 

Ethics,” etc. 


A statement in the simplest possible terms 
of the most important theories of meta- 
physics now current. 4/6 net 


THE PROBLEM OF FOOD 


: FOOD AND THE FAMILY by V. H. 
MOTTRAM, M.A., Professor of 
Physiology in the University of 
London. 


“ A wise and witty book, which every house- 
wife should read.”—Daily Mail. 5/- net 


RELIGION 


THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS 
OF LIFE by F. A. ATKINS. 


“TIT have found it unusually interesting and 
stimulating. It is a real tonic for pessimism 
and is full of sound common sense.” 


—The Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P. 


“ Full of shrewd observations of life painted 
on a large canvas.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH 
by the Rt. Rev. NEVILLE S. 
TALBOT, D.D., M.C., Bishop of 
Pretoria. 

New Pocket Ed., Sixth Impression. 3/6 net 











BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


AN UNOFFICIAL SCHOOLGIRL by 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. &/. net 
“Z” HOUSE ty DOROTHEA 
MOORE. 5/- net 
BUNTY OF THE BLACKBIRDS by 

: CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 3/6 net 
: THE PERFECT MISS COVERDALE 
by E. M. CHANNON. 3/6 net 





essrs. NISBET beg to announce that during the 

continuance of the present dispute in the Book 

Trade they are in a position to supply their publications. 
including the newest books, to all Retailers. 


c 
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“ This is a gift-book of gift-books, 
not a ‘ pretty book’ alone, but a 


book of good company.” 
—Country Life. 


A PAINTER’S ANTHOLOGY 


Made by ARTHUR: WATTS, the famous 
Artist of Punch. 
Quarto, in colour and black-and-white 

25/- net 











The best of the ever-popular 
Andrew Lang Fairy-Books 


MY OWN FAIRY BOOK 


By ANDREW LANG 5/- net 








The Prize Edition 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 
By ANTHONY HOPE 


With a coloured frontispiece and 16 full-page 
plates 5/- net 





The Perfect Edition 


THE DIARY OF A NOBODY 


By GEORGE and WEEDON GROSSMITH 
Illustrated 5/- net 














For Every Bird Lover 


GILBERT WHITE’S 
“SELBORNE”’ 


Quarto. With 85 photographs by 


RICHARD KEARTON 21/- net 








A pleasant reminder to 
friends in the country 


OLD LONDON TOWN 


Pictured and described by WILL OWEN 
3/6 net 








For Collectors and others 


MR. PETRE 


An Extravaganza by HILAIRE BELLOC 
With 22 drawings by G. K. CHESTERTON 
7/6 net 








Two much-loved books 


THE HOUSE MADE WITH 
HANDS 


and 3/6 net 
MISS TIVERTON GOES OUT 
7/6 net 


The most beautiful as well as the 
most remarl:able of the books on 
big game photography. 


THE 
WONDERLAND OF 
BIG GAME 


TAGANYIKA AND KENYA 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G:S. 
Crown quarto, with 50 illustrations, including 
8 monochrome reproductions of paintings, by 


the Author 
25/- net 





A Real Portrait 


THE LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON 

36/- net 2 vols. 
“The general effect is as though we had been 
introduced to the real Lincoln by a friend who 
loves him for his faults as well as for his 
virtues.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Tt is a well-written, well-proportioned work, 
sympathetic without being uncritical, humane 
as well as political, and interesting from end 
to end.”—Irish Times. 





“ A book of many merits. 
It is an excellent story 
of African adventure, full 
of interest for the soldier, 
the big game hunter or 


the mere layman.” 
—New Statesman. 


HAVASH! 

FRONTIER ADVENTURES IN KENYA 
By Major W. LLOYD-JONES, D.S.O. 
15/- net Illustrated 

“A fascinating book of adventure, the book 
is not only intensely exciting, but it makes 
the reader think.”—Country Life. 


“Told with amazing power.”—Spectator. 











For Children Young and Old 


MY FRIEND TOTO 


The True Adventures of an Ape. Told and 
illustrated by CHERRY KEARTON 
5/- net 








Also for Bird Lovers 


THE SECRETS OF THE 
EAGLE 


and 


SECRETS OF BIRD LIFE 


By H. A. GILBERT and ARTHUR 
BROOK. Illustrated Each 10/- net 





The Very Far North 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH 
By JULIAN W. BILBY, FR.GS. 


15/- net Illustrated 
“A really charming story of the typical 
Eskimo at home. Beautifully illustrated.” 


—Truth. 


“ The incidents related in the book depict with 
a sympathy and insight born of long 
acquaintance and personal friendship the 
character of both country and people.”—Field. 


“A very fine and often a very moving 
story.”—Referee. 























ARROWSMITH 








ARROWSMITH 
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A PHANTOM PUBLIC 


The Phantom Public. By Watrer Lippmann. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Mr. Lippmann, who was formerly one of the principal 
lights of the New Republic, and who is now Editor-in-chief of 
the New York World, has long been favourably known in England 
as an acute and stimulating writer on the theory and practice of 

litics. We are, however, we must confess, slightly dis- 
appointed by the book now before us. His primary thesis is 
that we have hitherto entertained and acted upon a completely 
mistaken idea of the functions which public opinion and the 
man in the street can reasonably be called upon to perform in 
a democratic State. It has been supposed that it was the duty 
of every elector not only to form instructed opinions on all the 
questions with which executive officials and members of the 
legislature have to deal, but, subject only to the principle of 
majority rule, to seek to give effect to those opinions. This is 
a completely erroneous notion of his true place in the political 
world :— 

The ideal of the omni-competent, sovereign citizen is ...a 
false ideal. It is unattainable. The pursuit of it is misleading. 
The failure to achieve it has produced the current disenchantment. 

At the root of the effort to educate a people for self-government 
there has . . . always been the assumption that the voter should 
aim to approximate as nearly as he can [to] to the knowledge and 
the point of view of the responsible man. He did not, of course, 
ever approximate [to] it very nearly. But he was supposedto. It 
was believed that if only he could be taught more facts, if only he 
would take more interest, if only he would read more and better 
newspapers, if only he would listen to more lectures and read more 
reports, he would gradually be trained to direct public affairs. 
The whole assumption is false ... No progress can be made 
towards this unattainable ideal. This democratic conception is 
false hecause it fails to note the radical difference between the 
experience of the insider and the outsider . . . Nodevice of publicity, 
no machinery of enlightenment can endow [the outsider] during a 
crisis with the antecedent detailed and technical knowledge which 
is required for executive action. 

The public must be put in its place, so that it may exercise its 
own powers, but no less and perhaps even more, so that each of us 
may live free of the trampling and the roar of a bewildered herd. 


This is very good sense, and very well expressed; and so 
far we have no criticism to make; but we feel on less sure ground 
when we come to Mr. Lippmann’s account of what he considers 
to be the true réle of the public. 

It is a mistake, we are told, to look upon nations as 
associations of human beings whose most important interests, 
for practical purposes, are common interests. It is the “‘ common 
interest ’’ theory which is responsible for the impossible demands 
made upon the “ outsider,” and for the consequent apparent 
failure of democratic government to achieve what its sponsors 
promised for it. A truer view will be obtained by concentrating 
our attention upon the conflict of interests between a thousand 
different groups. The only safe and permanent settlements of 
these conflicts are those which command the assent of the 
people directly interested, that assent being inspired or promoted 
by the common social need for rules, free bargains, and fair 
adjudication. The public, in the case of any conflict, is com- 
posed of all those citizens who are not directly interested in 
its merits and upshot, whose main concern is the general interest in 
peace, fair play, and the reign of law. The réle of the public is, 
by the pressure of its opinion, to keep the ring, to guarantee 
free discussion and fair arbitration, and to secure respect for 
acknowledged rules unless or until they are shown no longer to 
work satisfactorily, and in that case to preside over the formu- 
lation of amended rules. The analogy of the law courts is applied 
to politics. The public should not concern itself with the 
merits of disputes, but only with the provision of a law, a court- 
house, a policeman and a competent judge. 

We must frankly admit that we find all this rather puzzling. 
In the first place it would seem that for Mr. Lippmann the 
typical political problem is a labour dispute of restricted range in a 
hon-essential industry ; whereas the truth is, as it seems to us, 
that the problems in the merits of which the nation as a whole are 
interested are neither so rare nor so unimportant as he suggests ; 
and we doubt whether in this respect America differs greatly 
from England. Then, again, in regard to matters in the merits 
of which they have no direct interest, it seems to us that the 
public already behave very much as Mr. Lippmann would 
wish that they should; they leave things in the hands of the 
people whose business it is, and for the rest they “do nothing in 
particular, and do it very well.” In regard to the matters 
Which the public do or ought to regard as being their 





direct concern, such as the Pact of Locarno, or the coal 
dispute, we do not understand that Mr. Lippmann would wish us 
to act very differently from the way in which, in fact, we do act ; 
which is that while the majority of us acquiesce in the decisions 
of men having an established claim to leadership, a minority 
“* get up the subject,” and make more or less sporadic incursions 
into active public life—and in so doing cease pro tanto to be 
members of the public. It is true that in England we probably 
know more about our public men than Americans do about theirs ; 
we probably have, or think we have, a better idea of the political 
character of Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill, 
than the Americans have of President Coolidge, Mr. Kellogg 
and Mr. Mellon. And the present attempts in the Conservative 
ranks to raise a revolt against Mr. Baldwin's leadership furnish 
a relevant commentary upon the working of democracy in this 
country. 

The last section of Mr. Lippmann’s book contains a discussion 
of the tendency which he sees unduly to extend the range of 
political settlements. Just as the desire to avoid wars drives us 
towards internationalism, so the motive to secure better trans- 
portation, education or public health drives us to nation-wide 
organisations which are perpetually moving G.H.Q. further and 
away from the front-line trenches, and depending more and 
more on abstract rules imposed from above and less and less 
on the consent and co-operation of the people immediately 
concerned. In short Mr. Lippmann holds that it is not only in 
colonial politics that good government and self-government 
come into conflict. But, after all, it was the tendency which 
Mr. Lippmann condemns which abolished the Heptarchy. 


SCHUMANN THE MAN 


Robert Schumann. By Freperick Niecks. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Schumann was the most sentimental and romantic of all 
musicians who are to-day acknowledged to be in the first rank of 
the world’s composers, and it is a great pity that the late Pro- 
fessor Niecks did not live to write the fuller biography of Schumann 
which he had originally intended; for this age is so out of 
sympathy with the spirit of Schumann that he is not likely for 
many years to come to find an adequate biographer and critic, 
now that Professor Niecks is dead. 

Schumann’s music is very little played in this country and still 
less in France, Italy, Spain and Russia. In Germany it still 
retains, or did until quite recently retain, its power to affect the 
tear glands of the people, and Schumann still fills a very large 
proportion of the programmes of Germany’s innumerable lieder 
singers. As a song writer, most critics to-day consider him to 
be the inferior of Schubert in lyric spontaneity, variety and grace, 
and in sheer musical felicity ; while Brahms, who had as much 
innigkeit, had a rather more mature and impeccable taste. As a 
symphonist or orchestral writer he must be put very much below 
Brahms. The Manfred overture is probably his only purely 
orchestral work which is thoroughly satisfactory. Schumann’s 
reputation rests upon Manfred, some of the Faust scenes, several 
pianoforte pieces, including the popular concerto, and his Chamber 
Music. But even if we go so far as to admit that there is not a 
single work by Schumann which is an unrivalled masterpiece 
of its kind (Manfred is a possible exception) nobody denies that 
he may be included among the half dozen most considerable 
musicians of the nineteenth century. Professor Niecks would 
no doubt have put the case for Schumann’s music as he has 
put the case for Schumann the man, had he lived to write that 
section of his projected work ; but in this excellent biography 
we may touch the source of Schumann’s great reputation, for 
it lies in the personality of the man himself. 

The peculiar flavour of Schumann’s music, a flavour that is 
not to be met with elsewhere, may perhaps be suggested by the 
following stories told by Professor Niecks : 

Among the various new compositions brought to a first hearing in 
Paris was Schumann’s overture, Manfred. The performance, 
however, gave rise to disagreements between the conductor and 
some of the players, among whom the Teutonic element was strongly 
represented. The question was: What are the ‘fempi intended 
by the composer ? To settle the debated points, Carl Witting who 
was then preparing to go to Germany, was commissioned to visit 
Disseldorf, and in the name of the Société Sainte-Cécile, to lay the 
matter before the composer. Herr Witting arrived at Disseldorf, 
called on Schumann, was received by him, and explained to him 
the object of his visit. When he had ended, and was looking for an 
answer that would set all doubt at rest, Schumann who was smoking 
a cigar, said: “Do you smoke?” “ Yes,” was Herr Witting’s 
reply. But the composer had already become—or, rather, had 
again become—oblivious of his visitor, for he neither offered him a 
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cigar nor gave him an answer to his questions. After waiting some 

time Herr Witting made another attempt to get the desired infor- 

mation, but with exactly the same result—the words “Do you 
smoke ?”’ followed by silence. 

On another occasion a young violinist, Ferdinand Wenzel, 
played in a work of Schumann’s at Leipzig, and Schumann 
evidently pleased with its performance, sent word to the young 
violinist to come to him. “ Inexpressibly happy, the youth 
hastened to the revered master. Imagine his feelings when, on 
presenting himself to Schumann, the latter remained dumb. 
After waiting respectfully for a while, the disappointed hero- 
worshipper ventured to say something, whereupon Schumann 
made an effort and asked him: ‘“* What country do you come 
from ?” and then relapsed into silence. 

Schumann was sensitive, introspective and imaginative, as 
many men before and since have been, but he was also inor- 
dinately fond of champagne, could express unusual ideas with 
extraordinary fluency and vigour, succeeded in marrying a 
famous pianist nine years younger than himself in the teeth of 
the most violent opposition, and was a fine critic occupying in 
musical literature a position almost analagous to that of Coleridge 
in poetical criticism. He was, in fact, a very odd and unusual 
blend of remarkable gifts and qualities; and no doubt in 
Schumann’s very rich and complex nature, some of these 
qualities were a hindrance to others in their musical expression. 
This is why his music so often seems confused by the side of that 
of Mendelssohn, for example, whose perfect clarity and per- 
fection of form too often betrays a lamentable thinness of 
content. The greatness of Schumann as a man, the breadth 
and depth of his understanding, his extraordinary generosity 
and lack of petty jealousy come out very clearly in this admirable 
biography, and it should do something to revive interest in a 
great composer, whose claim to fame rests on the fact that not 
only was he a pioneer who enlarged the boundaries of musical 
expression, but a pioneer whose music is more peculiarly his own 
and owes less to his predecessors than that of any other composer. 


EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE 


Laymen and the New Architecture. By Manninc ROBERTSON, 
A.R.1.B.A., F.R.A.S. Murray. 12s. 

Modern English Houses and Interiors. Edited by C. H. James 
and F. R. YErsury. Benn. 30s. 


Mr. Manning Robertson is very much in earnest about the 
importance of art in everyday life. He has no patience with 
people who cynically shrug their shoulders at the philistines 
and ask no more than to be allowed to cultivate their esthetic 
gardens in peace and quiet. He is convinced that bad public 
art is as degrading as bad public morals, though fortunately 
he does not try to arrange the two aspects of badness in a relation- 
ship of cause and effect. He does not, of course, pretend that 
everybody has sensibility or the capacity of distinguishing 
between good art and bad ; but he does assert that the present 
indifference of a great part of the public is due rather to a bad 
habit which can be corrected than to an innate deficiency which 
cannot. Therefore, says Mr. Robertson, our first efforts to 
arouse the slumbering artistic conscience of the public should 
be devoted to architecture, the art which most constantly affects 
the largest number of people ; and to show that he is a practical 
man, not a vague Utopian idealist, he goes on to formulate some 
reasonable principles of design and construction. He wins 
our sympathy at once by admitting the superior comfort and 
cheerfulness of open fires, even though they do send 75 per cent. 
of the heat up the chimney; and he makes us ashamed of 
polluting the air with smoke not only because dirty cities are 
ugly, which some people are always prepared to deny, but also 
because dirty cities encourage pneumonia, which few people 
regard as an unmixed blessing. He is an ingenious pleader ; 
knowing the plain man’s mistrust of art and artists he seldom 
advances a suggestion for the beautifying of our cities without 
at the same time mentioning the practical advantages of his 
proposal. Few artistic reformers have shown more adroitness 
than Mr. Robertson in administering the unpalatable dose of art 
in a sugar coating of commonsense ; we hope he will have the 
success he deserves. 

When he ceases to be a propagandist and begins to explain 
the use of materials and to criticise work already in existence, 
Mr. Robertson writes in a clear and interesting way. He gives 
a good account of the structural peculiarity—so seldom appreci- 
ated by laymen—of reinforced concrete, explaining the respective 
functions of its two ingredients ; and he does not hesitate to 
suggest legitimate uses of corrugated iron. His criticisms 
of modern work are generally shrewd. He sees, for example, 
that the Einstein tower fails because it is wrongly conceived 
from the beginning ; Einstein’s aim is to simplify our concept 





of the universe, but Eric Mendelssohn travesties Einstein’s 
idea in “a building of excessive complexity, not so difficult 
to understand as it must have been complicated to build.” 
Here, as always, Mr. Robertson comes forward as the advocate 
of reason and order. 

The modern English houses and interiors illustrated in 
Messrs. James’ and Yerbury’s handsome book of photographs 
stand as solid evidence of how many people share Mr. Robert- 
son’s views about commonsense in architecture. Whether on 
a large scale, like Messrs. Dunbar Smith and Brewer's mansion 
at Coleshill, or on a small scale, like the trim and elegant little 
houses at Hampstead and Welwyn, almost all look habitable 
by normal people and their families, which is more than one 
can say of those sprightly interiors that at first enliven but 
end by fatiguing the English visitor at a foreign exhibition, 
In very many instances, of course, post-war conditions have 
obliged architects and their clients to make a virtue of necessity ; 
but even where expense does not matter the prevailing tendency 
is towards simple forms, plain spaces and quiet harmonies 
of line and colour. The negative characteristic of modern 
English work is a resolute avoidance of that quaintness which 
was so diligently pursued twenty years ago. With the exception 
of an almost violently picturesque house in Devon by Mr. Oliver 
Hill (who can, when he chooses, produce the chastest designs— 
see pl. xlv.) and some neo-rococo interiors at St. John’s Wood 
by Mr. Wornum and one or two others, contemporary domestic 
architecture in this country is as sober and unassuming as the 
clothes of the people who dwell init. Perhaps it is not surprising 
if they find it all a little dull abroad; only the other day a 
French critic dismissed the entire British Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition with a scornful “c’est partout le Maple d’il y a 
trente ans.” Apparently nobody has yet exploded the super- 
stition of progress on the other side of the Channel; at any 
rate too much modern decorative art abroad reminds us of 
the young lady who announced that her place was always in 
the van, but didn’t seem to mind much where the van was 
going as long as she was in it. 


RAKES, ROGUES AND MARTYRS 


The Lives of the Rakes. Vol. V. Old Q and Barrymore. By 
E. B. Cuancetitor. P. Allan. 10s. 6d. 

Murder, Piracy and Treason. By RaymMonp PostTcGaTE. 
10s. 6d. 

A rake is a sort of emotional scavenger—a person who will 
“ rake hell” to get what he wants. That original sense of the word, 
a good, forcible slang term, must have been in Pope’s mind when 
he wrote his much-resented line, ‘“‘ Every woman is at heart a 
rake.” Ifthe word be used in its original meaning, the judgment 
is scarcely an insult at all. It is a tribute to woman’s thorough- 
ness, that single-eyed passion which brooks no obstacles, and 
will go down to the nethermost for its desires or its ambitions. 
It is a tribute to that spirit which Virgil celebrated : Flectere si 
nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. The object must be attained, 
says the rake, tho’ I have to go to, or through, hell for it: an 
admirable characteristic, this vehement determination, even 
though it may be wrongly directed. No one who has not got 
the capacity to be a rake can ever be a great saint or a great 
spirit in any walk of life. It is true that, even in its earliest uses, 
the word was narrowed. ‘ Rake” implies a person who would 
go any length for pleasure; and soon the pleasure indicated 
became the pleasure of bodily lust, or the noisier expression of 
selfish high spirits. The Mohocks were a sub-species of * rake ” ; 
and quickly the term deteriorated until it came to be used 
loosely for any selfish rascal of loose morals, bad manners and 
extravagant living. This degeneration is unfortunate. “ Liber- 
tine, rascal,’ “* rogue,” ‘* blackguard,” ‘ cad,”’ ‘ scamp,” 
** rapscallion ’’—all these good words might often be more 
fitly used where the more specific “‘ rake” has long become 
popular ; and this series of Mr. Chancellor’s will, we are afraid, 
help to stereotype the vaguer significance of the word. 

The two men of whom Mr. Chancellor writes in this volume 
were very different both in character and in fortune. Indeed, 
they had little in common but great wealth and a love of horse- 
racing. The Duke of Queensberry lived to be eighty-five: Lord 
Barrymore was killed before he was twenty-five. ‘“‘Q” was 
mean, selfish, cowardly, stupid : Barrymore was at least plucky, 
generous and friendly. “ Q,” in spite of a professed interest in 
music, is remarkable only for his fornications : Barrymore had 
@ genuine passion for the theatre, showed a slight interest in 
public life, and had he lived might easily have settled down to 
the ordinary, not altogether idle or selfish, life of a country 
gentleman. Neither of them was really a rake. Barrymore 
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EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Edited by Ernest Ruys 


Cloth 2s. net. Library Binding 3s. net. 
257 Titles in Paste-Grain Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE SECTION: Cloth 2s. 6d. net. 
Library Binding 3s, 6d. net. 


SEVEN 
NEW VOLUMES 


Three Additions to the 
EVERYMAN 


Rosert Lours STEVENSON 


767 DR. JEKYLL AND _ MzrR. 
HYDE, THE MERRY MEN, 
AND OTHER TALES. 


768 POEMS (A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, Underwoods, Songs of 


Travel, and Ballads). 
(In December), 


769 ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, AND IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 


770 DR. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF 
THE POETS. 


771 Introduction by Mrs. ARCHER- 
Hino, M.A. 2 Vols. 
Perhaps Johnson’s greatest work in 
point of style. 


772 WATERTON’S WANDER- 

INGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
With an Introduction by 
EpmMunNpD SELOvus. 
More discursive than a _ natural 
history book—more accurately observ- 
ant than a mere traveller's journal, 
the book combines the qualities of 
both, and has a vigour and charm of 
its own. 


773 THE MEMOIRS OF SIR 
THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
Edited by CuaRLes Buxton. 
Introduction by Eart Buxton. 
These interesting memoirs trace the 
career of a gress philanthropist who 
was responsible for many reforms in 
Criminal Law and Prison Discipline. 
His name will live longest, however, 
on account of his untiring labours in 
the cause of Slave Emancipation, and 
his speeches and letters on this 
subject form most _ interesting 
reading. 


@ 64-Page Booklet Post Free 
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The Supreme Biography 


Boswell’s Life 


of Johnson 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 2s. 6d. net 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. 
Introduction by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. Illustrated with 20 
Photogravure Portraits and 
nearly 100 Line Drawings by 
HERBERT RAILTON. ~ 
“Mr. Railton’s pen drawings are 
very delicate. He is a master of 

this wistful little art.” 
—S pectator. 

@ Prospectus Post Free. 














““There is no more 
terrible record of mas- 
sacre, foul and secret 
murder, brutality and 
calculated cruelty in 
historic annals.”’ 
Liverpool Courier. 


THE RED 
TERROR 


IN RUSSIA 


By S. P. MELGOUNOV 


6/- NET 
Illustrated with Photographs 


| Prospectus 
Post Free 








The Autobiography of 
Richard Baxter 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 
Baxter’s great historical folio of 1696 
Reliquie Baxteriana abridged. Con- 
taining many portraits and an epilogue 
tracing the Puritan Leader’s career 
through the Commonwealth to the time 
of his death. @ Prospectus Post Free. 


Dostoevsky 
By André Gide 


Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“I can recall no other critical work,” 
says ARNOLD BENNETT in his in- 
troduction, “which so cogently justi- 
fies and so securely establishes its 
subject.” @ Prospectus Post Free. 











INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by 
Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL 


BEETHOVEN 


Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By PAUL BEKKER. Translated from 
the German. The first part of the 
book, by the leading musical journalist 
in Germany, deals with Beethoven the 
man, and in the later part the author 
discusses and analyses in detail the 
Symphonies, Sonatas, Chamber Music, 
Operas and Songs. 


ROBERT 
SCHUMANN 


Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
By FREDERICK NIECKS. This 
work offers the most minute and ex- 
haustive record of Schumann’s char- 
acter and the development of his 
genius that has yet appeared. A full 
list of Schumann’s works is appended, 

with a note on Schumanniana. 


ARNOLD 
SCHONBERG 


Square Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Translated from the German of 
EGON WELLESZ. With a Frontis- 
piece and many musical examples. A 
brilliant study by an expert musician 
of Schonberg’s creative activity, 
tracing his development and showing 
how his dominant personality has 

gradually expressed itself. 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN MUSIC 


Square Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Translated from the German of Prof. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN, with an 
Introduction by EDWARD J. DENT, 
M.A., and 9 Portraits of Modern 
Composers. The author discusses the 
music which our present-day litera- 
ture has produced in all parts of the 
world as a living factor, rather than 
as a literature. 
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The Dance 
of Words 
By Irene Mawer 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The purpose of this book is to promote 
a wider understanding of the fact that 
the Greek dance is built upon word 
rhythms in many cases, as was the 
Classic dance. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


British Flora 


By Gaston Bonnier 
F’cap, 8vo. 7s. 6d.’ net. 
With 2,000 text figures. “ Accurate, up 
to date, and uncommonly complete.” 
—Saturday Review. 
@ Prospectus Post Free. 
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approximated to the true type—best represented, perhaps, by 
Rochester: but old “ Q” was a cautious, niggling, canny Scot 
who never took a chance, if he could help it, even in his wagers. 
He had no recklessness in his character; nor did he ever need 
it: and without recklessness you cannot have a rake. He 
always had more money than he knew how to spend; he was 
satisfied with what he could buy, and he bought women, as the 
more respectable millionaire of to-day buys books or pictures, 
understanding as little about women as his successor under- 
stands about art. He was, so far as one gathers from Mr. 
Chancellor’s account, an ordinary polygamist with a mind of 
middle-class domesticity, no more a rake than the late Mr. 
Brigham Young. As facts about his fornications are difficult to 
find, one must illustrate his temperament by his habits as a 
gambler. Lord March (as he was at the time) betted that a man 
he selected could, while trundling a wheel, beat a man running 
alone : 

Curiously enough Lord March had made it a condition that his 
man should trundle one of the back wheels of his carriage which 
was smaller than that which the man was accustomed to run with ; 
this fact had been observed by his opponents, who felt thus doubly 
sure of the success of the unencumbered man. It was only the day 
before the match that Lord March tried his man with both the 
large and the small wheel, and then found that with the former he 
progressed much the faster. He was, however, not a man to be 
beaten if human ingenuity could avert such a disaster; and in his 
dilemma, for he had only twenty-four hours in which to hit on some 
plan, he consulted the well-known sportsman and man about town, 
Sir Francis Delaval. The result of their discussion was the formation 
of a raised track, made of planks, on which the shorter wheel would 
run, thus giving it the value of a larger one. Workmen laboured 
continuously to construct this long and costly platform, and it was 
finished in time for the match. Being regarded as no infringement 
of the terms of the wager, it enabled Lord March’s man to win easily. 


Later on in his career he was suspected of assisting a jockey to 
win his race by fraud, and few will agree with Mr. Chancellor 
that “‘Q” did not fake the race, and also funk the subsequent 
duel to which he was challenged ; for no one will surely believe 
that this cold-blooded old sensualist was as incapable as Mr. 
Chancellor believes him to have been of “ not running straight 
in any acceptation of the word.” 

When he was “ old Q,” the Duke had a fabulous reputation 
in a London growing respectable and intolerant of peers who 
thought every woman could be bought. His house in Piccadilly 
was a kind of shrine of Priapus, and legends arose round the 
figure of “‘ degenerate Douglas.” A dull, vicious curmudgeon, 
this Queensberry whose character is perhaps best seen in his 
remark about the river (he had a house at Richmond): ‘* What 
is there to make so much of in the Thames? I am quite weary 
of it ; there it goes, flow, flow, flow, always the same.” Barry- 
more is a far more pleasant creature: his acting in the theatre 
he built at Wargrave, his unselfish marriage, his general high 
spirits—all of these are at worst not repellent. He was not, 
one feels, quite as stupid as old ‘“*Q’—(what on earth Mr. 
Chancellor means by crediting either of them with “ intellectual 
ability” is not to be fathomed)—and he was a courageous 
jockey and a good rider to hounds. Here he had “Q” as a 
rival ; and all one can gather from this book is, that, if they had 
been born with no money and no position, “‘Q” would have 
been a successful bookie and Barrymore a decent second-rate 
actor. Mr. Chancellor writes in a sadly vitiated style. He refers 
to the rumour that “ Q,”’ while a schoolboy, frequented brothels 
(otherwise Arcana) in this manner : 

It seems improbable, as he was but fifteen years when he left 
school, and it was later, no doubt, that he began to absorb that 
knowledge in which he became so great an adept and with which 
he gained so peculiar an intimacy. 

Or, again, we have such dreadful paraphrases as “* Among the 
many unnamed or unremembered hetairai of all classes with 
whom he was au mieux,” or “* But for one circumstance his name 
would not have become imbued with the amatory significance 
it now possesses.” If books of this kind must be written they 
should be written in simple, straightforward English. 

Mr. Postgate’s book is very different. Adequately written, 
and well arranged, it displays a critical spirit and is not Jacking 
in constructive ability. It is, in its way, an arraignment of the 
administration of law. It shows, by a series of trials from the 
time of Edward III. to the time of Queen Victoria how differently 
the law has regarded “crime”; how some crimes have dis- 
appeared, others become social virtues, and others gained a new 
reprobation. Mr. Postgate also touches on the “ progress” of 
prison reform, the gradual displacement of our social order, 
and illustrates, in such pitiful, dreadful cases as those of Jack 
Shepperd and Jonathan Wild, the brutalising effect of our old, 





superstitious legal system. For in the monstrous punishments 
once given for petty theft we can surely see the survival of some 
atavistic traits. There are still bridges in England which bear 
upon them an inscription threatening transportation to those 
who damage them; such a penalty for so trivial an offence, just 
as the equally horrible penalties for sheep-stealing or any minor 
offence against property, spring from a time when there was no 
class consciousness, but a very acute social consciousness. To. 
day the normal criminal is not an outlaw : he is, as John Newton 
said, ourselves in difficult circumstances. Whether it be the 
grace of God that keeps us straight, or merely the luck of birth, 
the cynical may doubt; but there is little question that most 
thinking men and women of to-day do not regard the criminal 
with religious horror or social reprobation. His offences, we feel, 
are our fault. 

Mr. Postgate gives the stories of sixteen trials. It is a pity he 
devotes so much space to the insoluble problem of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey. Except as a mystery the murder of Godfrey is 
not of the greatest interest, and it has been very fully and 
adequately treated in recent criminological literature. The most 
valuable of his papers are those on William Penn, on the Bury 
St. Edmunds’ witches, on Jonathan Wild, on Richardson the 
Pirate, on Frost the Chartist, and on the respectable William 
Rompell. He tells his stories very clearly, and his provocative 
obiter dicta are lively and entertaining. Occasionally he makes 
a slip in his history. It is misleading to say “ though Charles II. 
was too frivolous to be a persecutor, there were two sects that 
were never tolerated after the days of the Protector—Jews and 
Quakers.”’ Quakers were not tolerated under the Protectorate : 
and if the persecution seems worse under Charles II., that is 
surely because the Society was becoming more formidable, and 
attracting more important people. Fox was imprisoned in 1650 ; 
and many Quakers were flogged and imprisoned during the Com- 
monwealth under the Blasphemy Act and for refusing to take the 
oath against Transubstantiation. And, again, although we hold 
no brief for the “* spiritualists,”’ when Mr. Postgate writes “ there 
is far more evidence for witches, for witchcraft, for incubi and 
succubae, for the causing of illness by personal intervention of 
the devil, than there is (for example) for the contentions of the 
spiritualists ’’ he is confessing to ignorance either of the literature 
of the witch mania or of the literature of psychical research. 


SEEING THE WORLD 


The Lost Oases, By A. M. HassaneIn Bey, F.R.G.S. Thornton 
Butterworth, 21s. 

By Airplane Towards the North Pole. By WALTER MITTELHOLZER 
AND Oruers. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Mount Sinai. By A. M. R. Dosson. Methuen. 6s. 


In the Heart of Canada. By W. Kine Baker. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 
Colombia, Land of Miracles. By Brarr Nizes. Long. 18s. 


It would be a bad day for explorers if the world were made as 
comfortable as a West-end club. Tracts of waste land ought 
always to be left for them, and the maps of such districts carefully 
destroyed. Artificial dangers might even be introduced as an 
improvement on Nature. The Polar regions could be falsely 
charted and the drift of ice-floes intensified by a series of mecha- 
nical devices. Mountains might be made steeper and deserts 
mote waterless. Progress may mean more comforts for those 
who like comfort, but it must also mean more discomforts for 
those who prefer discomfort. It would certainly be a hard world 
for Hassanein Bey if the Libyan Desert had a soda-fountain at 
every mile. It is true that his latest journey across it has brought 
to the knowledge of mankind two hitherto unknown drinking 
places in that vast region of sand; but even so it is still one of 
those waste districts of the earth into which men venture only 
at the peril of dying of thirst. On a previous journey through it 
he lost his way. When he had almost given up hope he vowed 
that if he came through it alive he would never go back to the 
desert again. Yet within two years he was in that same desert 
and at the same well that had miraculously saved his life on the 
former occasion. We shudder to think what on earth we should 
do with him if the world were one cultivated garden. There would 
have to be a waste space for him somewhere. 

This time he has travelled over two thousand miles along 4 
route which, for the most part, was previously unexplored. 
He has discovered two oases which had not been known - 
geographers. One of them at least may have some politica 
importance. He has for the first time marked Kufra in its proper 
place on the map. Kufra is a group of oases, the headquarters 
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HEINEMANN 


The Bonchurch Edition of the Complete 
Works of 


A. C. Swinburne 


Edited by SIR EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 

In Twenty Volumes. The first two volumes of this 

definitive edition are now published. Write to the 
publisher for the Bonchurch prospectus. 


Observations 


56 Cartoons by MAX BEERBOHM. With a coloured 

frontispiece. Demy 4to. 25/- net. An Edition de Luxe 

will appear shortly. ‘This volume contains Max’s latest 

caricatures, including the consummate Old and Young 
Self series. 


Secrets of a Showman 


By CHARLES B. COCHRAN. Preface by James Agate. 

Cover design by William Nicholson. 32 pages of tllus- 

tration. 25/- net. Mr. Cochran is a unique figure in 

the theatrical and sporting worlds, and in his book he 
takes the reader behind the scenes of both. 


More Fables of 
La Fontaine 


Translated by EDWARD MARSH. 6/- net. 
{ Edition de Luxe of 150 numbered and signed copies on 
pure rag paper. Small demy 8vo. 15/- net. “I can 
only hope he will go on,” wrote J. C. Squire of Mr. 
Marsh’s Forty-two Fables of La Fontaine. The forty-eight 
fables of this volume have the same gay, swift grace 
and laughter which delighted La Fontaine’s France. 


Pandora’s Hope: 


A Study of Woman. By AUSTIN HARRISON. 10/6 

net. A candid analysis of sex and of emancipated 

woman, from the historical, physical and psychological 
points of view. 


Heloise & Abelard 


By GEORGE MOORE. 10/6 net. This tale of Heéloise 

and Abélard, the learned lovers more famed for their 

love than for their wisdom, now appears for the first time 
in an unlimited edition. 


Lyme Letters 


(1660-1760.) By the LADY NEWTON, author of The 

House of Lyme. With 20 full page plates. 32/6 net. 

This beautiful book, dealing with a great house and a 

great family, will appeal to all interested in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, 


Lord Fife 


and his Factor 
Being the letters of James, Second Lord Fife, 1729-1809. 
Edited by Alistair & Henrietta Tayler. Illustrated. 
21/- net. These 18th century letters have a peculiar 
charm in that the writer was a man so many-sided. 


Don Juan 


By JAMES ELROY FLECKER, author of Hassan. 

Preface by Mrs. Flecker. 6/- net. This is a play with 

a double significance: first, as the predecessor to Hassan; 
secondly, as a lovely and extraordinary piece of work. 


In Praise of Love 


Extracts from a Nun’s Commonplace Book. An Anthology 
by Alice, Lady Lovat. With a Preface by Maurice Baring. 


6/- net. 





20 and 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 
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A TOUR IN IRELAND 


By ARTHUR YOUNG. 

With general observations on the present state of that 
kingdom made in the years 1776, 1777, and 1778. 
Selected and edited by 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL, M.A. 

With 3 illustrations and a map. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland first appeared in 
London in 1780. As all subsequent editions are now 
out of print, Miss Maxwell has made a selection of 
such of the journal as is of interest to the general reader. 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS 


Done into English Verse by HUGH MACNAGHTEN. 
Feap 8vo. 5s net 


“The Vice-Provost of Eton is well known for his skill as a 
translator, and this is a volume which, since the Latin is given 
side by side with his versions, ought to be popular with readers 
of Latin poetry. . . . It is certainly one of the best versions 
of Catullus which we have seen.” 

Times Educational Supplement. 


THE ANNALS OF QUINTUS 
ENNIUS 


Edited by ETHEL MARY STEUART, M.A.(Lond.), 
D.Litt.(Edin.). Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
Although the importance of the Annals of Ennius is 
universally recognised by students of classical literature, 
the fragments have not hitherto been edited with 
English notes. 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION, 1760—1902 


By PROFESSOR J. W. ADAMSON, 
With a bibliography. Royal 8vo. 3s net. A reprint 
from The Cambridge History of English Literature. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By W. D. JONES and D. S. WHITTLESEY. 


Vol I, Natural Environment as Related to Economic 
Life. With 366 maps, diagrams, and _ illustrations. 
8vo. 25s net. University of Chicago Press. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


Illustrated by numerous drawings and photographs. 
By SAMUEL GARDNER. 

Second Edition. With 180 photographic plates and 
56 figures in the text. Imperial 8vo. 16s net 
“Many books have been written to help Englishmen to 
appreciate their national art. Mr Gardner’s is the best, 


because for its size and price it is the best illustrated.” __ 
The Times on the Firs: Edition. 


LIFE 


An Outline of Biology. 

By SIR ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. With 71 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6s net 
“One of the most charming books on science that have ever 

been written.”—Science Progress. 
“ * Life,’ excellent as a text-book, is also a most entertaining 
introduction to its tremendous subject.” —Punch, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS London, E.C. 4. 


Fetter Lane 
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of the religious sect of the Senussis, which had only once been 
visited by an explorer. In 1879 Rohlfs succeeded in reaching it, 
but he barely escaped with his life, and the results of his scientific 
observations were lost. Hassanein Bey’s surveys show the place 
to be nearly forty miles from the position assigned to it by Rohlfs- 
Remote from the world though it is, however, he penetrated far 
beyond it into the unknown. At one of the oases he discovered 
some rock drawings of apparently primitive origin. His photo- 
graph of them clearly shows that they were drawn by someone 
with a better decorative sense than many people have who take 
correspondence courses in art. There are, however, two remark- 
able facts about these pictures. The subjects are animals, and 
amongst them are giraffes. But there are no giraffes in that part 
of Africa now, nor in similar desert country anywhere. And there 
is not a single picture of a camel. Yet one cannot reach the 
place without camels ; and the absence of a drawing of them is 
as though a Punch artist never drew a motor-car. It looks as 
though the man who used this rock as his sketch-book knew the 
giraffe and not the camel. Yet the camel first came to Africa 
considerably more than two thousand years ago. 

It will be seen that the results of Hassanein Bey’s expedition 
have a scientific value. His book, modest in tone and careful in 
statement, is worthy of one who has been awarded the coveted 
Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. He is not 
the kind of traveller whose sole concern is to make a sensational 
appearance in print. He was formerly at Balliol and is now an 
Egyptian diplomatic representative at Washington. He writes 
with distinction, and his narrative, which is excellently illustrated 
with many first-rate photographs, is extremely interesting. He 
gives us so clear a view of desert life that if we were thinking of 
leading a camel caravan, or if we merely wanted to know some- 
thing about that remarkable sect, the Senussis, we could not do 
better than consult his pages. 

The other books in our list are of a different kind. The authors 
for the most part are amongst those who want to see the 
world rather than to add places to the map that have never 
been heard of before. Lieutenant Mittelholzer and his compa- 
nions, it is true, have made a geographical study of Spitzbergen ; 
but they have scarcely done themselves justice in the separate 
accounts of their work. The feature of the book, however, is its 
series of aerial photographs. These are excellent and show the 
value of the aeroplane in map-drawing. There is an informing 
chapter on the history and present prospects of Spitzbergen. 
Coal-mining is now being carried on extensively there under a 
Norwegian subsidy, but it is doubtful whether the industry has 
much of a future. It is a pity that Lieutenant Mittelholzer or one 
of his friends did not sit down and write a connected narrative 
instead of giving us a scrap-book. 

The late Miss Dobson, in her little volume on Mount Sinai, 
has shown that a travel-book can be interesting without any 
pretensions to serious authorship. She was one of a party under 
the leadership of Dr. Rendell Harris, the well-known scholar, 
who visited the Convent of Mount Sinai for the purpose of 
studying the manuscripts of early Christian origin, of which the 
convent is a famous treasure-house. Long before the Christian 
era the peninsula had been a place of pilgrimage on account of 
its religious associations. By the fourth century the number of 
Christian hermits on the Mount was about six thousand. The 
district, indeed, had a special attraction for would-be anchorites. 
Not only had its cave-residences those ordinary features of dis- 
comfort so essential to a hermit, but there was an added peril of 
slaughter by the Saracens. This, however, became so excessive 
that early in the sixth century Justinian was petitioned to build 
for them a convent as a place of refuge. That convent was the 
one visited by Miss Dobson and described in her pages. Her 
account of the early manuscripts in the library, and of the 
services and of the life generally in the convent, gives us a glimpse 
of an out-of-the-way corner of the world that is not often seen. 

With the other two authors we are on more familiar ground. 
Mr. Baker's book has a curiously old-fashioned appearance, but 
it is none the worse for that. In its thick boards, with its 
Victorian marbled end-papers and its vigorous refusal to wear the 
conventional dust-jacket, it reminds us of a sturdy Canadian 
log-house of seventy years ago. And that is precisely what Mr. 
Baker would like us to be reminded of. He wants us to recall 
with pride the achievements of the pioneers who made Canada. 
He is not so much a traveller as a man who has returned home. 
After a long life in England he has drawn on his early memories of 
Canada ; he has added to them what he has seen during visits in 
recent years ; he has written his opinions on England's ignorance 
and on Canada’s enlightenment and on many other things ; and 
the result is this book. It is certainly never easy to mingle the 
past with the present as he has tried to do. Mrs. Niles in her book 





on Colombia, had much the same difficulty, but she has met it 
with more success. She has no axe to grind, except to give us q 
pleasant book. She is the tourist type of traveller with a 
journalist’s instinct for seizing essential points. During her stay 
in the country she must have had a busy time. She has not 
missed much. Some travellers tell us all about the hotels, but 
nothing about the scenery; some describe for us the local 
business habits, but not the social life. Mrs. Niles gives us an 
all-round view. She manages to work in, too, a good deal of the 
history of this little South American republic during its Spanish 
occupation. The result is a book that makes us feel that we are 
seeing the world without leaving our armchair. It has been 
thought that the cinema would kill the demand for travel-books, 
This is obviously not true ; for no reader of travel-books would go 
out, when by staying at home he could read about’ some country 
that he was never likely to see. That is the worst of travel-books : 
they make us refuse to travel, even into the next street. 


GUIDES TO CYTHERA 


The Fairy Doll, By Jean Gaui pe Brsrena. Translated by 
H. B. V. Introduction by Suane LESLIE. 

The Opportunities of a Night. By Crésirion Fins. Translated 
by Eric Sutron. Introduction by Atpous Hvxtey, 
Chapman and Hall. 1,000 copies each. 21s. each. 


The gazetteers will brazenly tell you of the exact position of 
the island of Cythera, fix it with degrees of latitude and degrees 
east of Greenwich, and declare even the precise number of its 
habitants. But they should not be believed. The Isle of 
Felicity is really one of those elusive islands which mariners 
report, or used to report, as floating. Such a one is sighted and 
charted one day at such-and-such a spot, but lo! when the 
mariner returns, his island is gone. Invisibly it has floated away, 
or else has quietly subsided beneath the waves, and the sailor 
can only hope to chance upon it elsewhere when it shall have 
popped up again, with its flowers and fauna, one imagines, 
having all suffered an agreeable sea-change. But in any case the 
gazetteers talk nonsense. Cythera exists in a dimension which 
is not theirs at all. It exists only in time, and for a great many 
years now the true island has neither been credibly sighted nor 
located. Explorers are active enough; especially, it has been 
remarked, those of Vienna; but they have really found nothing 
since the islet’s last unmistakable appearance, and as this took 
place in the great archipelago of the eighteenth century, they 
might do well to consult the two admirable guide-books to 
Cythera here preserved. 

These books date from an age, and are rooted in a society, 
where love and desire are all but indistinguishable. Mystery is 
thrown to the winds. Ardour raises a smile, and constancy 4 
laugh. Women have charms; but charms are no rosy vague- 
nesses in men’s imaginations, they are concrete facts which, 
if the saving art of euphemism did not interfere, could be given 
a purely anatomical designation. (A century before they would 
have been, but that was rather an age of grossness than of mere 
licence.) A passage of love is a phenomenon far more simple, 
far more calculable, than the workings of that vague libido which, 
of late, was held up for our startled examination: one contem- 
porary observer, indeed, was able to sum up the whole matter as 
““Téchange de deux fantaisies et le contact de deux épidermes. 
And that is the bare, indisputable framework on which these 
libertine writers of the eighteenth century, Crébillon the younger 
at their head, wove their cold and polite allegories. 

The charts they drew of their new-found Cythera were grace- 
ful, but deadly accurate. They knew exactly where they stood. 
It was a small island, but they were familiar with its every path. 
Accordingly, they can guide their puppets, now Clitandre and 
Cidalise, now the Duke and Célie, unerringly to the predestined 
shrine. Exchanging their fantaisies, the couples move forward 
with something of the chilly but exquisite precision of a chess- 
game: gambit, check, and mate—in every line of the varying 
dialogues the ultimate end is implicit. And it comes, if not 
quite so quickly, at least with the same sort of punctuality as 
the recurring crises which, in our own day, Schnitzler indicated 
in his Reigen with a row of asterisks in the text, and, on the 
stage, with a moment of black-out darkness. Modesty ? No, 
that hampering sentiment does not hold up the progress of 
physical fact very long in an age when someone exclaimed : 
* Pudeur? Belle vertu! qu’on attache sur soi avec des épingles : 
But how lightly vice rests on these creatures’ shoulders ! So 
lightly that it seems hardly corporeal, yet so deliberately that 
it does not seem flippant. Wit treads out an easy path for the 
senses, and a seduction is not so much a physical conquest and 
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Faber & Gwyer 


Critical Essays 


By OSBERT BURDETT, author of ‘ The Beardsley Period,’ 
and “The Idea of Coven Patmore.’ Essays on literary 
and other topics, ranging from ‘The Art of Mr. Chaplin’ 
to ‘John Gay.’ 7s. 6d. net 


Poems: 1909-1925 
By T. S. ELIOT. This volume will contain all Mr. Eliot's 
poems so far published, which he wishes to preserve, including 


‘The Waste Land’ and many other poems now out of print 
as well as others not before collected. 7s. 6d. net 














There will also be a limited edition of 75 copies, 25s. net 
Patience 


By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON, translated by E. G. 
ALLINGHAM. With a Preface by H1LarrRE BetLoc. A true 
story of unbelievable suffering endured, and excruciating pain 
conquered—wonderful testimony to the grandeur of the 
human spirit. 7s. 6d. net 








E/novia 
A Novel by GEOFFREY FABER. Illustrated by Grorcr 


Morrow. A gravely absurd account of the adventures of 
Mr. Coleopter, F.R.S., and his companions on the flying 
continent of Elnovia. The whole is a most deft and amusing 
satire on life as the novelists see it, Mr. Morrow’s illustra- 
tions being in delicious harmony with Mr. Faber’s imagina- 
tion. 7s. 6d. net- 


In a Strange Land 
A Novel by H. J. PROUMEN, translated by E. G. ALLINc- 
HAM. With a Preface by HENRI BarsussE. A story, 
which has had a remarkable success on the Continent, of 
Belgian refugees in England during the War. 7s. 6d. net 


A Flower in Rain 


A Novel by LIONEL G. SHORT. A delicate study of a 
young girl’s nature developing to its maturity through her 
first real experience of love and death. 7s. 6d. net 


Cobbler, Cobbler, and other Stories 


By C. HENRY WARREN. Stories of a singularly pic- 


turesque and telling quality, owing more to atmosphere than 
to incident, and to suggestion than description. 7s. 6d. net 


They Want Their Wages 


By HARRY COLINDALE. A study of the industrial 
forces at conflict in our modern civilisation, with a love 
story closely interwoven. 7s. 6d. net 























Siren 


By C. KAY SCOTT. The story of a woman ruled by sex 
—Belle Harris—half-animal, half-saint, perhaps both in one 
person, who took the world for her lover. The author's 
interest is not in physical facts but in spiritual issues, and he 
uses a style of astonishing resource and flexibility. 7s. 6d. net 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
The Night Adventures of Alexis 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. With many illustrations in bril- 
liant colours by WINIFRED LANGLANDS. A whimsical, original 


children's story, by the sister of Stephen Graham. The book 
is beautifully produced by the Curwen Press. 7s. 6d. net 


The Silver Trumpet 


By OWEN BARFIELD. With 8 full-page illustrations in 


colours and 21 in the text by GILBERT JAMES. A fairy 
tale of the real Hans Andersen kind, told with that mixture 
of seriousness and humour which all children love. The 


illustrations are as good as anything since ‘The Rose and 


the Ring.’ a 7s. 6d. net 
Twilight Tales 


By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD, author of ‘ In-Between 
Stories,” etc. Illustrated in black-and-white with marginal 
and full-page drawings by MARION Boarp. Thirty-two 
short tales, full of the happiest fancy, for children of all 

















ages, 6s. net 
28-29 STRAND 
SOUTHAMPTON LONDON 
STREET wc. s 
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HERBERT JENKINS 


NEW BOOKS 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE 
HIMALAYAS AND TIBET. 


By Major GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O., R.F.A. Medium 8vo. Illustrations 
and maps. 25/- net. With sections by Colonel A. G. Arnurunot, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., R.A., W. B. Cotton, 1L.C.S., Colonel G. H. Evans, C.B.E., C.1.E., 
Str OTway WHEELER-Cvurrsf, Bart., and F. C. Lowrs. For the first time the 
actual geographica) distribution of Himalayan and Tibetan game animals 
are explained scientifically and accurately with the aid of numerous maps. 
Full descriptions are given of all the game animals of the Himalayas, with 
hints as to the best methods to employ when hunting them ; while Mr. Cotton's 
chapter on the Leopard is undoubtedly a most masterly exposition. There 
are also chapters on Stalking, Still Hunting and Outfit. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ A book which will be a classic of Indian big game.” 


Dundee Advertiser.— A valuable compendium for the sportsman.” 








STORIES OF AN EXPERT. 


By Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Author of “ Curious Survivals.” 8vo. 
25/- net. A delightful series of stories surrounding the experiences of an 
expert in his quest and identification of works of art. The book is full of 
charming anecdotes of famous collectors, while the author's tales of individual 
miniatures, jewels, pictures, are fascinating. The book has 33 pages of 
half-tone illustrations and various line drawings. 


Western Morning News.—“ Interesting and illuminating stories of treasures.” 





HARD LYING Eastern Mediterranean—1914-1919. 


By Captain L. B. WELDON, M.C. Demy Svo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
This book is the contents of a diary kept by the author from 1914 to 1919, 
and is the record of thrilling adventures gained during sailings in the Medi- 
terranean in the war. Detailed to spy and employ spies along the enemy 
coast-line, his life was one long thrill. His nocturnal visits ashore to interview 
his spy agents ; his many escapes from Turkish guards patrolling the coast ; 
submarine attacks; his own vessel torpedoed; depth-bombing—all make 
absorbing reading. 


A VILLAGE IN CRAVEN. 


By W. RILEY. [Illustrated in colour and line drawing by Miss ELIsaneTu 
BROCKBANK, R.M.S. 12/6 net. Charming pen-pictures of a Yorkshire 
village—the village of the Singing Waters in the Land of the Crags, whose 
song resounds in the ear of the reader like a pleasing echo of the past. “A 
Village in Craven ” should have the large measure of popularity enjoyed by 
** Windyridge ” for so long. 

Daily News.— A kindly book that will recall a vanished world to many 
readers.” 

Yorkshire Gazetie.— A delightful gift-book.” 








WITCHCRAFT & THE BLACK ART. 


By J. W. WICKWAR. 8/6 net. Aa interesting volume dealing with the 
folklore and psychology of witches and the practice of the Black Art. The 
author has gathered into his pages a fund of fascinating material. 
Scotsman.—" It is entertaining and in many ways instructive.” 

Yorkshire Observer.—‘‘ Much interesting and well presented matter.” 





MY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


By A. BONNET LAIRD. Illustrated. 5/- net. Rustic pictures, whose charm 
is intensified when we learn that the author finds many of them within an 
hour’s run from London. Where is his part of the country? We should 
like to know. He never says; but with charming pictures from both camera 
and pen he gives us a good chance to guess. 


Sunday Times.— Charmingly envisioned and graciously written.” 





THE OLD-WORLD PLEASAUNCE. 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Authorof “ A Gardenof Herbs,” “ The 
Old English Herbals,” “‘ The Old English Gardening Books,” etc. 5/- net. An 
anthology compiled from medieval, Elizabethan and Stuart gardening writers. 
The Times.— These visions of the contemplative-active life in a garden are 
full of ingratiating oddities and of real charm.” 





NEW NOVELS 


THE BACKSLIDERS 
ALABASTER LAMPS MARGARET TURNBULL. 7/6 net. 
LAKE OF ENCHANTMENT ROSEMARY REES. 7/6 net. 
PETER PETTINGER W. RILEY. 7/6 net. 
THE MAN WHO KNEW 
ERN SCAR ELIZABETH SOUTHWART. 7/6 net. 


AT THE HOUSE OF THE PRIEST 
SIR JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G. 7/6 net. 





EDGAR JEPSON. 7/6 net. 


PATRICK LEYTON, 7/6 net. 





If, owing to the strike in the publishing trade, you ex- 
perience difficulty in obtaining any of the above books, 
please write to— 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 York Street, London, S.W.1 
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surrender as the logical outcome of a galaxy of paradoxes, 
offered and taken by both sides equally. Lightly offered, 
lightly taken: the words of Clitandre to Cidalise in The Oppor- 
tunities of a Night outline the convention with precision : 

Now at last we have arrived at the truth. And what has been 
the result? Never have the manoeuvres of your sex been so 
seldom in evidence: never has there been so little affectation of 
virtue. Our fancies are touched: we are lovers forthwith. [On 
se plait, on se prend.] Does the relation become tedious? Then 
we part with as little ceremony as we came together. Does the 
sentiment revive? We resume the affair with no less liveliness 
than when we first took it up. Once more we part, but we never 
quarrel, 


And further: 

It is indeed true that love does not come into question at all ; 
but what was love but a desire that we amused ourselves by exagger- 
ating, a movement of the senses transformed by the vanity of men 
into a virtue? To-day we know that it is merely an inclination, 
and if we still use the word love, that is not because we believe in it, 
but because it is a rather more courteous method of asking each 
other for what we want. [De se demander ce dont on sent qu’on a 
besoin. ] 

Over the boudoir where the petit-maitre and the lady sit thus in 
voluptuous conversation, no awful shadow of amour-passion is 
allowed to fall. The raft sets out for the voyage to Cythera, 
but it would founder at once if on to it were thrust the heavy 
ballast of Romantic sensibility and the throes of Romantic 
passion. Cidalise, Célie and the rest would have shuddered, 
prettily perhaps, but still shuddered, could they have foreseen 
the tremendous evolution that still lay before that word love, 
which they thought was no more believed in, the flowering which 
led at last to the despairing disgust of Laforgue’s grim line: 
Tant de fanges pour un accés de trois minutes ! 


These two volumes are the first of a series designed, we may 
presume, to import the richest fruits of this foreign era. They 
have been well chosen to open the party. The Fairy Doll is a 
small masterpiece of amorous fantasy, here translated with 
liveliness and grace and a commendable sense of light-hearted 
rhythm. Jean Galli de Bibiena’s La Poupée, to follow the 
translator’s note, was first published in 1744, and last appeared 
so long ago as 1782, and has not before appeared in an English 
version. This is a surprising accident of oblivion, for the story 
of the Svlphid who comes to life as a doll (the word “ fairy ” in 
the title, by the way, is decidedly an error in supernatural 
biology) is full of the most amusing turns and postures, and the 
morals (the word must pass) to be drawn are admirably pithy, 
worldly and sensible. The doll is purchased in the Palais-Roval 
by an Abbé of the expected kind, and comes deliciously to life 
whilst lying on his desk at home; she steps out of her elegant 
case, just able to sit down on a volume of the Confessions of the 
Comte de G* * * ; a little later and she is tall enough to recline 
on the Dictionary of Trévoux; the rapturous account of her 
growth to full human size is as delectable as those budding and 
bursting flowers which, on the cinema screen, used to summarise 
three months’ growth in as many minutes. The whole fable is a 
most enjoyable discovery. Mr. Shane Leslie, unfortunately, 
prefaces it with a very commonplace introduction. He gives 
one the impression of having just run through the story for the 
first time, and having suddenly been reminded by a chance 
incident of Beardsley’s Under the Hill—a quite unilluminating 
comparison. Of the author he tells us nothing; he does not 
even mention his name. True, Bibiena is rather obscure, and 
not very reputable either, for he got himself sentenced to death 
for a rape; but it is none the less interesting to recall that this 
Bibiena, born at Nancy about 1709, was a son of Francesco, one 
of the great family of architects and theatrical designers. Con- 
cerning the Sylphic nature, on which much of the story depends, 
Mr. Leslie refers us for the locus classicus to Pope (“* Mr. Alexander 
Pope,” as he calls him—the dixhuitiéme touch !) ; he might have 
mentioned the more apposite one of Crébillon the younger’s 
Le Sylphe. 

Mr. Sutton’s translation of La Nuit et le Moment has hardly 
caught all the nice affectations of the original, though he has 
conscientiously brought out the meaning and arguments of the 
long dialogue. However, his was perhaps a harder task than 
H. B. V.’s with La Poupée, and this formalised French is the devil 
to keep mellifluous, and yet precise, in English. Mr. Huxley 
writes an interesting preface. He throws out some amusing 
remarks on the cult of the eighteenth century in its various mani- 
festations, from Bach to The Beggar’s Opera, and has a theory 
that “ Crébillon’s attitude towards the phenomena of sex ” was 
“precisely that of the true scientific observer,” that he ap- 
proached his investigations “‘ with a mind entirely open and 


eel 


unbiassed.” Well, it is a theory; but it is not very firm once 
one has left Mr. Huxley’s quick, persuasive pages for the text 
itself. 

The books, issued in a limited edition, are produced with 
fitting elegance—though one might find fault with the diffuse 
designing of the title-page typography, spattered with little req 
asterisks, of the Crébillon volume. 


THE JOYS OF LONDON 


The Pleasure Haunts of London. By E. Beresrorp CHANcELLor,. 
Constable. 21s. 


More London Inns and Taverns. By LEopoLD WAGNER. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Music Hall Nights. By Dion CLayron CALTHROP. 


The London Perambulator. By James Bone. 
MurIrRuEAD Bone. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

There are, it would seem, as many ways of writing about 
London as of composing tribal lays; and every single one of 
them is at least potentially right. For the aspects of London are 
innumerable: she is a jewel of a myriad facets, strung on a 
silver river. Like Truth, in Matthew Arnold’s famous sentence, 
she must, for any sort of understanding of her, be approached 
on one side after another. And like Truth, she is a mysterious 
as well as a manifold goddess. She is the mistress of reservations, 
unfathomable and exciting. Paris cries arrogantly, in a shrill 
voice which has come to have something of an American accent : 
“Iam Paris. Admire me.” London says, more quietly and 
with a subtler arrogance: “‘I am London. But whether you 
admire me or not, I care not the value of one of my sparrows.” 
It is the more provocative challenge. 

The glove may be picked up anywhere, in street or shop, 
theatre or tavern, at Charing Cross or in the remotest suburb, 
in the present, the past or the future. One finds it where one’s 
predilection is to look for it. Mr, Beresford Chancellor, Mr. 
Leopold Wagner and Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop have all found 
it in different, though adjacent, places. The pleasure resorts of 
Londoners through a long past which does not quite touch the 
present are Mr. Chancellor’s theme ; the music-halls of yesterday 
Mr. Calthrop’s ; Mr. Wagner’s the pubs of a yesterday which 
merges into to-day. As for Mr. James Bone, if the metaphor 
is not wearing too thin, he has picked up no glove casually 
thrown, but boldly carried off the one which London, her own 
self-sufficient lover, wears against her heart. He has done some- 
thing more than his colleagues. They have written good books ; 
he has made a work of art. They have explained their subjects ; 
he has expressed his—as Mr. Calthrop, indeed, in his narrower 
field, being also an artist, has also tried to do, though with less 
perfect success. 

The books of Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Wagner and Mr. Calthrop, 
though differing from one another in matter and method, touch 
on much common ground. They all pay tribute to the earthly 
trinity of wine, woman and song, which in London as elsewhere, 
as an entity or in its separate manifestations, is the fountain of 
pleasure. The details of popular amusement are infinite in 
variety, but they all (sports apart) have their origin in one or 
another member of the trinity, or in a combination of two of 
them, or in all together. In listening to music or watching 4 
* show,” in drinking fermented liquors, in establishing an in- 
timacy, through the eye or otherwise, with beauty or what, in 
hours of relaxation, we are content to accept for beauty, it is thus 
that we most commonly enjoy ourselves. And if we can get all 
these delights at once, so much the better are we pleased. Thus 
the music-hall developed out of the tavern, and has often served 
as ante-chamber to the brothel. 

What Mr. Chancellor does not know about the Londoner's life 
in every age cannot amount to very much. He is the most 
learned historian of the city now writing, a worthy successor to 
Besant and Wheatley. He is not exactly a lively writer, but 
he is easily readable, and if he is inclined to overpack his pages, 
they are so full of interesting fact that one can hardly wish them 
sparser. He must be a boon to the historical novelist in search 
of local colour ready mixed. The Pleasure Haunts of London, & 
handsome volume, admirably illustrated, is a mine of information 
and entertainment. Bent on thoroughness, Mr. Chancellor tells 
once more the oft-told tale of the Elizabethan playhouses, but 
he is most at home in the politer centuries, and his chapters on 
the pleasure gardens and assembly rooms are his best. Nor 
does he shirk the more confessedly disreputable haunts, evidently 
considering that a generation which has found one of its greatest 
joys in The Beggar’s Opera may be expected to stomach the truth 
about Lewknor’s Lane. 
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IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHAT YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL. 74 5. 


7s, 6d. net. 
Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes studies of Thomas a 
Rongie: Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman; Archbishop Heath; and 
anning. 
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By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. 8} X 54. 25s. net. 
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Cassell’s New Books 


The Romance of Soldiering 
and Sport GENERAL Sik 


JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.B. 
“One of the most fascinating books on Army life ever written, it 
will appeal not only to the Soldier but to all interested in adventure, 
in sport, and in human nature."—Western Mail. Illustrated. 25s. net 


A Trainer to Two Kings 

RICHARD MARSH, M.V.O. 
“ The most notable book on the Turf that has been issued for some 
years. A welcome addition to the Sportsman's library.”"—Daily 


Craphic. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Durham, 
K.G. 20 half-tone plates. 25s. net 








. 7 
Musicians and Mummers 
HERMAN KLEIN 
“It is impossible for a lover of music to read these interesting 
reminiscences without envying Mr. Klein his magnificent opportunities 
of hearing great musicians and his accurate memory of their perform- 
ances. . . . A valuable contribution to musical history.”—The 


Times. With 12 half-tone plates. 21s. net 


Fifty Thousand Miles of Sun 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 
“A travel book . . . with exceeding liveliness and charm. There 
is not a page in the book that is dull."—Liverpool Courier. “ Enter- 
taining, informative and highly appreciative.”"—British Weekly. 
With 8 half-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net 


M According to Christianity 
Life After Death Aczirs 9c 

Edited by Sin JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 

A symposium of thought on this greatly discussed subject by the 

following eminent people: Bishop Welldon, D.D.; Sir Oliver op: 


Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D.; Principal H. Wheeler Robinson, 
Rev. G. Vale Owen; Rev. C. Drayton Thomas; Robert Blatchford; 


Rev. F. C. Spurr. Introduction by the Bishop of London. 6s. net 


Cadet to Commodore 

ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, Carr. R.D., R.N.R. 
“ Captain Armitage’s reminiscences have a jolly breezy air about them. 
The interest does not falter and the comes too soon.”—Daily 
Telegraph. Foreword by the Viscount Inchcape. 10s. Gd. net 


From Red Sea to Blue Nile 


ROSITA FORBES 


“ Her adventures, which occupied three months, mainly spent on mule- 
back, were as amazing as they were exciting, and make a glorious 
narrative."—Daily Craphic. 61 Illustrations and a map. 25s. net 
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Football: Te Rusby Late Rev. F. MARSHALL 


New Edition—Edited and Revised by Leonard R. Tosswill 
This new edition of a classical work should be welcomed by all lovers 
of Rugby football, and should find a place in the libraries of all 
schools where the game is played. 16 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The Pocket-Book of British 


Birds RICHARD KEARTON & HOWARD BENTHAM 
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Scouts, and Girl Guides to identify any bird met with in Great Britain 
or Ireland. 180 half-tones. 6s. net 
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Mr. Chancellor’s chronicle comes to an end with the West- 
minster Aquarium, and his last word is for Zazel, whom many of 
us can remember. But though he eschews the immediate 
present, he knows that between present and past there is no 
impassable gulf, and that the White City and Wembley are 
the natural successors of Ranelagh and Cremorne. ‘“ London 
is not what she was,” the old viveur, who has lost the zest of 
youth, is prone to say. She never has been. Always the same, 
she is always changing, creatively evolving, a Bergsonian city. 
The perpetual flux of her is well rendered by Mr. Wagner, in 
whose pages past and present are continually dissolving into one 
another. Mr. Wagner, like Mr. Chancellor, is no mere laudator 
temporis acti. He may regret the old free-and-easies and caves 
of harmony and such later haunts of conviviality as the Europe 
and Gambrinus’s, but he knows that there are still plenty of cosy 
little lounges left, and not a few picturesque taverns of the older 
sort, and he has a good word for the efficient modern catering 
firms, even though they have taken much from the individuality 
of the houses they have absorbed. His book, rather exuberantly 
written, is a pub-crawl calculated to make a toper envious and 
thirsty. 

Mr. Calthrop has essayed a difficult thing and not quite 
brought it off. His reconstruction, in a series of “ turns,” of 
the music-hall of thirty years ago, is amusing but somehow lacks 
the zest of the real thing. The note is a little forced : 


There is nothing like her, she’s London if you like, and she’s 
beanos down to Epping Forest, horse charabanc, cornet and all, 
she’s baked potatoes and barrel organs, and fish and chips. 


Anyone would know whom that was meant to describe. Yet 
somehow it misses the true essence of Marie. It is all round her, 
not her very self. 

Mr. James Bone is independent of the specific pleasures of 
theatre and tavern. It is London which he loves, not the goods 
on her counter. He dedicates his book to the Isle of Portland, 
as the ‘‘ matrix of London’s grandeur,’ but stucco appeals to 
him as well as stone. He hymns the fogs of London, and finds 
mystery in mean streets. Not that he loses himself in fog or 
mystery. His writing is as clear cut as his brother’s drawing of 
Waterloo Bridge, one of some sixteen illustrations with which 
Mr. Muirhead Bone has embellished a book to which all concerned 
in it, author and artist, printer and publisher, have contributed 
beauty. Mr. James Bone is at once impressionist and historian, 
humanist and topographer. He knows the past of the city as 
well, if not in such documented detail, as Mr. Chancellor. He 
feels London as an organism, living, changing and eternal. He 
has captured her soul in a “ little space of print.” 


WALK UP! 
Secrets of a Showman. By C. B. Cocuran. Heinemann. 25s. 
Lions ’n Tigers ’n Everything. By C. Rytey Coorer. Cape. 


7s. 6d. 


Was there ever a case of a showman suffering from neuras- 
thenia ? Or, in these latter days, consulting a psycho-analyst ? 
The unfortunate actor, of course, can have a nervous breakdown ; 
but such complaints must be very rare among the showmen— 
those who are now called impresarios, or by some other loud- 
sounding title. The showman may have a hard time. He 
takes risks. He has amazing escapes from bankruptcy, or 
amazing disasters into it. Artistes fail him, animals die on him, 
rivals steal his star-turns and copy his best effects ; but he never 
needs to suffer from suppression. His libido gets released all 
right. It is his business to release it as publicly as possible 
to the largest number of people. He has all the fun of a spell- 
binder without any of the personal responsibility ; for if things 
go wrong, it’s the fault of his artistes or of the public. He’s 
done his share. 

The prototype of all showmen is the man who stands on the 
little platform, at the top of the steps, and hurls hurricane invita- 
tions at the gaping mob. At any big fair you can see him. 
Sometimes two or three of his artistes stand on the platform near 
him—an acrobat with folded arms and a rather tired, con- 
temptuous face ; a dancer, bespangled, with a sullen expression ; 
a strong man, flexing his muscles with anxious affection. As 
the showman begins his bawling, they look at him with wonder 
and at the crowd of rustics with a kind of despairing pity. 
They know the showman is necessary ; and they cannot imagine 
why. How is it, their looks say, the people haven’t eyes keen 
enough to see the merits of the artiste? Why must they be 
aroused, cajoled, bullied by the old raucous declamation, the 


same crude repetitive stuff, bawled at them by the pompous, 
impressive, overdressed gentleman on the top step? It is try 
if you look at this primitive showman carefully, you will fing 
something to him beside a cheery noise. There is a keen 
appraising look in the eye, a look which can pick out in an instant 
any pair of fools who look flush enough and fond enough ty 
buy two “stalls”: and there’s watchfulness in the eye, Se 
how the owner of it dives down, still talking, and collars some 
urchin who is trying to squeeze in under the big farmer's elbow, 
Out he goes again. He is wideawake, is the showman, when at 
his job ; and at night he does not dream. The good showman 
is always liked by his artistes. They may wonder why he’s 
there at all—and why they are his ; but he gets their affection, 
He’s fond of them as most of us are fond of our favourite traits, 
To him they are the means of self-expression—and he knows that 
without them he would be woefully incomplete. The first 
showman was, presumably, that maligned character, The Serpent. 
He had nothing to show but the two trees, and no public but Adam 
and Eve ; but he got his audience all right, he got his piece over 
successfully, and he has held them ever since. 


So all of us love a showman ; and one of the most popular in 
England of recent years is Mr. C. B. Cochran. He has shown almost 
everything. He gave us The Miracle. He gave us Midget 
Town. He gave us Delysia. He gave us the Rodeo. He gave 
us “‘ Old Bill.” He gave us Hackenschmidt. He produced 
Anna Christie. He brought Florence Mills to England. He 
delighted fundamentalists with Max and Moritz. He persuaded 
Grock to leave the circus ring. He lost £8,000 by producing 
Cyrano de Bergerac with Robert Loraine as Cyrano. He intro- 
duced the Chauve-Souris to London. It was under his manage- 
ment that Sarah Bernhardt made her last appearance in London ; 
and he had the honour of arranging that season at the Ozford two 
years ago, when the Guitrys appeared in the evening, and 
Eleonora Duse in the afternoon. And now he has written a big 
book about his life. It is rather too big. Mr. Cochran’s own 
narrative is quick and light-hearted ; his comments on the men 
and women he has worked with are generally good-humoured 
and kindly, and when they are severe, they are amusing ; he 
retails his losses with an air of mingled pride, indifference and 
humour which is very disarming. But he is too fond of quoting 
old remarks by society journalists, and we can have too much 
extract of critics’ opinions. Also he is too given to catalogues, 
and does not tell us nearly enough of the characters of the people 
he has met. In this way the best part of the book is the earlier, 
with the recollections of Beardsley, of Richard Mansfield, of 
E. J. Henley, of Barrymore, and of that odd little man, Ranger 
Gull. The chief impression which one gets from Mr. Cochran's 
accounts of his big feats—for instance, the staging of The Miracie, 
is amazement at the mixture of elaborate organisation and impro- 
visation which such work requires. Mr. Cochran is at present 
embarrassed ; but he takes his embarrassment in the showman’s 
proper spirit, beating his drum and insisting that the future is 
full of promise. There is one sentence in his book which should 
help him in the future, if the sentiments it expresses are really 
his own. 

I told an interviewer that after seeing the Chauve-Souris I came 
out of the Theatre Femina feeling ashamed. With all my resources, 
with all the money I had spent, how poor were my achivements 
in comparison with this brilliant and colourful show, so cheaply 
mounted, yet with such superb effect. 


It is a modest confession ; but it is a true one. 

Mr. Cooper’s artists are animals. Whether the superiority of 
his book to Mr. Cochran’s is due to that cannot be decided; 
but that it is superior, in spite of the occasional wearisomeness 
of the cute American style, is undoubted. To read Secrets of 4 
Showman is a little too much like sitting in a stage box in which 
one gets the full glare of the footlights, the straight blare of the 
orchestra, right in the eyes and ears. To read Mr. Cooper is to 
go on an ever varying adventure. There is the lovely, ammoniac 
smell of the wild animals. You stumble over the guide ropes of 
the mammoth tents. You listen to the grumbling of the lions, the 
purr of the other big cats, and the barking of the dogs. There is 
something fascinating, if disgusting, in the camels ; the monkeys 
have their invariable appeal to one’s better nature and, _— 
all, there are the elephants. Never were there such aan 
stories as Mr. Cooper’s. It is impossible to quote them all ; ane 
it is difficult to choose. The best is too long for quotation, and = 
one which does as much credit to the trainer as to the — 
it tells vividly how one man and one elephant saved the whore 
show from wreck in a great storm. Perhaps the next best story 
is that of Alice and the tin can. Alice loved squashing empty 
cans flat. When she was depressed she was taken to the city 
dump and allowed to step on old cans. One day while she was 
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supposed to be pushing wagons, she saw some lovely five-gallon stage, and arrives at the conclusion—‘ That an acting play ep 


cans, not quite empty of their pine-apple juice. 

There was something sweet-smelling inside, the remains of the 
apple contents . . . The elephant scooped up a part of the residue, 
tasted it, liked it and reached for more, the work this time being a bit 
difficult, owing to the fact that there wasn’t much left. And as 
Alice pushed the end of her trunk about inside the can, she allowed 
a catastrophe to plump upon her. Absent-mindedly she forgot that 
her trunk was inside, and allowed the old smashing urge to return. 
Up went a heavy foot, poised over the can, and then came down ! 

The next thing the circus knew, one end of the cookhouse had 
departed, while the performers were scattering, tables were over- 
turned, canvas fluttered in the breeze, and a screeching elephant 
ran wildly for the free and open country, her trunk waving wildly 
in a vain effort to rid itself of a five-gallon can which had clamped 
upon it with the tightness of a viee. A small tree got in the 
way, then got out, roots branches and all. Whistles shrilled on the 
circus lot, bull-men ran for fast horses, animal attendants rushed 
wildly from their work in the menagerie to scurry forth upon a 
path of broken fences, disabled back yards, uprooted saplings and 
what-not, while far in the distance Alice still plunged on, the can 
still clinging to its victim, like a cream pitcher on the head of a cat. 
A half-hour later they caught her, chained her and removed the can, 
while Alice squealed and trumpeted her delight. Then free at last, 
she looked at the thing which had distressed her, jumped on it with 
swift-moving forefeet and crushed it to a flat mass, gingerly examined 
it, pronounced it safe, then raised it and threw it as far as the sweep 
of her trunk permitted. After which, a bit saddened, still grunting 
and “ talking ” to herself, she returned to the show grounds. Now 
Alice passes up tin cans. There’s a sort of disdain about her action. 
No more does the city dump resemble a sort of heaven to her. 
Once was too much. She’s on the wagon. 


There are a hundred stories as good as that in this most fasci- 
nating of books. Stories about mad tigers, and savage camels, 
and amiable hippopotamuses, and vicious rhinoceroses, and 
affectionate monkeys, and intelligent horses. Mr. Cooper has 
the genuine showman’s astonishing coolness. He tells of crises 
with the same calm that the good showman displays when he 
meets them; and an elephant-crisis demands all a showman’s 
nerve. If an elephant gets the least bit nervy, he may break up 
the whole tent, and as he (or she) moves will throw over the cat’s 
cages in sheer rage and rejoicing. Mr. Cooper insists, and his 
manner inspires belief, that the bad old days of cruelty in 
training have gone for good ; wild animals are too expensive to 
be tortured ; no animal can perform properly if it is terrified, and 
no trainer be comfortable if he knows his beasts desire nothing 
so much as his death. Certainly this book gives one an impres- 
sion of a circus as a large, noisy, happy family, with no more of 
severity in its management than a family ought to have. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The English Factories in India, 1665-1667. By Sir Witi1aM Foster. 
Clarendon Press. 18s. 

Sir William Foster, in the course of his invaluable researches among 
the records of the East India Company, has come to a most interesting 
period—the years of the war with Holland, the transfer to England of 
the Island of Bombay as part of the dowry of Charles the Second’s 
Queen, and the rebellion of Sir William Winter by which the Company 
was deprived of the use of Madras for nearly three years. The present 
volume opens, of necessity, with affairs at Surat, which before the 
transfer of Bombay was the Company’s most important station in 
Western India. It goes on to a detailed account of the occupation of 
Bombay in 1665, with all kinds of particulars as to the state of the 
island and the condition and feeling of the people. As at all other 
times, the relations between the Court of Directors in London and their 
servants in India were full of interesting difficulties. Sir William 
Foster gives many glimpses of these, together with a generous supply 
of that unending stuff of romance, the cargoes and values of the ships 
trading to the Company’s ports. No previous volume of the series 
has surpassed this one in its provision of rich human material illus- 
trating the adventure of empire-building by chartered company. 


Literature in the Theatre and Other Essays. By W. A. Dar.incron; 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Fugitive essays dealing with the theatre, provided their author is 
sincere and is a playgoer by inclination as well as by profession, 
often bear reprinting, are indeed improved by being brought into con- 
tact with each other. In the present book, for instance, Mr. Darlington, 
concerned as much with the general as with the particular, covers 
so wide a field that between its covers may be found his whole theory 
of the acting drama, and his readers might deduce with considerable 
accuracy what he would think and say of any play from what he has 
said of those plays he has brought under review. The opening essays 
deal with stage and study and in them Mr. Darlington, having dis- 
missed from consideration such drama as does not conform to the 
requirements of the theatre, discusses literature in relation to the 


certainly be great literature, but only when a great playwright has 
seen clear down into the depths of human nature, and has expressed 
simply and truthfully what he has seen.” Mr. Darlington has some 
shrewd and salutary things to say of the novel as drama and of the 
novelist dramatist, and he deals very faithfully with the academic 
critic who assumes that a play can be judged by reading alone, 
Apropos of this point of view he says :—‘ The general consensus of 
opinion of all the producers and actors with whom I have ever discussed 
the question is that you never can tell in any exact degree what a play 
is like merely from reading the text.” It is this difficulty, of course, 
that makes play production such a risky business ; but should not an 
experienced producer of plays be able to visualise and hear the text, 
when he has a cast in mind ? Must production remain for ever a matter 
of trial and error ? One of the best of Mr. Darlington’s essays is that 
“On being Criticised,” in which balm, and olive branches and common 
sense are mingled. It is at once the critic’s apology and his victim’s 
solatium, for it contains the root of the matter. 


Types and Characters. By Watrer Sicnet. Hutchinson. 18s, 

A writer in the Tory tradition, not without reputation—which js 
Mr. Sichel’s case—should have had sufficient worldly wisdom to refrain 
from publishing such a book as Types and Characters. It is a hodge- 
podge of would-be satiric pieces, in prose and verse, the one being no 
less laboured than the other. As a devout Disraelian, Mr. Sichel 
inevitably tries his hand at lampoons on the Labour people, but if 
he has read or observed them he has effectually hidden the evidence, 
For example: it has been a common complaint against certain 
eminent Fabians that they were too exclusively concerned in the 
woeful aspects of English society. Mr. Sichel remarks absurdly that 
they “held it a sacred duty to redress the wrongs of every country 
but theirown!” He assures us that he “ ventured to prophesy just 
after the armistice that a Coalition Government meant government 
by the Press.” That was, indeed, a daring prediction, in view of the 
fact that everybody in England had been saying for three years of 
wartime that the government by newspaper, which Burke had feared, 
and Jefferson hoped for, was already with us. Any friendly critic 
would counsel Mr. Sichel to leave the abstractions which he calls 
types and characters and return to the familiar personalities about 
whom he can write not unpleasingly. 


The Braw Bailie. By J.J. Bett. John Castle. 7s. 6d. 

In this series of episodes in the life of a Glasgow business man, Mr. 
Bell seems to have determined to undermine that theory of the 
Scottish character which has provided the variety stage with two- 
thirds of its humour and has made Aberdeen the most widely advertised 
town in the British Empire. Daniel Blue, the braw bailie of these 
stories, is as free handed as he is good hearted, and there is not an, 
episode in the book that does not resound with “ the banging of sax- 
pences,”’ Every story is flagrantly sentimental, the sentiment indeed 
being laid on so heavily that at last it becomes cloying, and one longs 
for a little acid to correct its sugariness. The best story is that in 
which the Bailie is confronted by a drunk and disorderly lady, whom 
he had known when he was a boy, and whose shrewd chaff makes him 
a laughing stock in his own Court. Even this story, however, ends 
in what we are compelled to accept as the assured reformation of a 
character, which unreformed might have redeemed the book from 
the charge of pawky unreality, which must, unhappily, be laid against 
it. Yet there is some humour and character and knowledge of life 
in it, but when the long arm of coincidence is used for the ladling of 
syrup, how can Mr. Bell expect to be pardoned his sentimental trans- 
gressions ? 


The Great Van Suttart Mystery. By GeorGe AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN, 
Putnam's. 7s. 6d. 

There is a quality in this mystery story rarely found in such fiction. 
The mystery is hardly a mystery to the reader, but as the develop- 
ments are never obvious that is of small account, for the things that 
count are the bizarre setting in which the characters are placed ; 
the characters themselves, vivid and exceptional but unexaggerated ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s method of narration, which is curiously arrest- 
ing. The story deals mainly with events in the underworld of New 
York in the seventies and eighties and early nineties of the last 
century. The scene is a slum, apparently a cul-de-sac but really 
having many entrances to neighbouring streets, and the principal 
characters are a boy born in the quarter and a girl of the upper class 
two years younger, children of the same mother, and an old taxider- 
mist and curio-dealer, who combines receiving and other crimes 
with his legitimate business, and who befriends the boy and forgives 
him even his honesty. These three people dominate the book, with 
one other, the dead father of the boy, who has been embalmed by the 
old dealer, and is the cherished possession of the son and the reverent 
delight of both children. It sounds gruesome, yet it is not really 
gruesome at all. The story opens with a great and solemn renun- 
ciation by this man, who even in death redeems the sordid scene; 
and what in other hands would provoke horror and disgust, stir the 
hair and make the flesh creep, in Mr. Chamberlain’s hands excites 
eager curiosity only. There are scoundrels in this underworld, and 
the old dealer is not the least of them, yet the villain of the piece 8 
not to be found there but in the best circles of the New York business 
world. It is as exciting a story as the lover of mystery could wish, 
but its real charm lies _* the ‘act that it is unlike any other story, 
that it is in a class by itself. 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 





RELIGION AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
By E. HAIGH, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. net; paper, 
3s. net. 

Are science and religion in conflict? This book deals with the 
pressing problem of the bearing of the discoveries of modern 
science upon religious belief. The writer has had long experience 
as a teacher of physical science. 


THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS: Studies 
in Some International Aspects of Social Problems. 
By ARCHIBALD CHISHOLM, D.Litt., author 
of “Labour’s Magna Charta.” 4s. net; paper, 
2s. 6d. net. (Ready middle November.) 
This book treats from the Christian standpoint and in untech- 
nical language such subjects as: The Locarno Pact and After; 
The American Quota Regulations; The World Struggle for Oil; 
Present-day Slavery; Unemployment. 


JEREMIAH AND THE NEW COVENANT 
By Professor W. F. LOFTHOUSE, M.A. 6s. net. 
Using all the aid that scholarship and love of his subject can 

give, Professor Lofthouse has made the great figure of Jeremiah 
live again, conspicuous among the prophets in the intensity of 
his suffering, the wealth of his sympathy, his life-long conflict 
with opposition and incredulity, and his unbroken fidelity to his 
mission. 


PRAYER AND PERSONALITY 
By MALCOLM SPENCER, M.A. 4s. net; 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ A man’s prayer is a part of the constant inner activity of his 
personality by which his outward bearing is determined and out 
of which his outward conduct springs. I want to examine the 
ways in which this interior life of our spirits may be so influenced, 
so directed, and perhaps even so regulated, that God has His 
right place in the whole of our life and personality.”—Extract. 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy in The Spectator: “A work which 
Mr. Peel was eminently qualified to prepare, and I can con- 
fidently recommend the book to those who wish to obtain 
something more than a superficial knowledge of the influences 
affecting French currency.” 








MEMORIALS OF ALFRED MARSHALL 


Collected Papers, Letters and Memoirs. Edited by 
Professor A. C. PIGOU, M.A. With Portraits. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
The Irish Statesman: “The greatest praise we can give it 
is to say that it would certainly have won Marshall’s own 
approval. . The whole volume forms a fitting monument 
of a great figure.” 
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By Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES. Illustrated. Pott 
4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “To possess this book is 
to come again, in a new and a very delightful way, into the 
atmosphere of the whimsical-serious artist whom we know 
through the pages of Lady Burne-Jones’s ‘Memorials of 
Edward Burne-Jones’! ” 
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The Yorkshire Post: “One of the most delightful stories of 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





THE MULBERRY BUSH and Other Stories 


By SYLVIA LYND. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Observer: “ Mrs, Robert Lynd has always had a touch 
at once delicate and robust. These stories are individual work, 
some showing strength, and all showing freshness.” 
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Amenda Lightfoot. By GERTRUDE SPINNY, author 
“ The Painted Castle,” etc. 


Pe... News: “It is that rare thing, a quite new kind of book. The 
play ° nasnage f is constant, and the whole gives a delightful impression 
of freshness 


The Ways of June. By H. HERMAN CHILTON, 
author of “ The Mind of Mark.” 


Truth: “ June, with her heart of gold and her tongue of vitriol, is 
a most attractive little spitfire.”’ 


Bear-Leaders. By DOROTHY RAWSON. 
Westminster Gazette: ““ Mrs. Rawson's pages are filled with charming 
and amusing people.” 


Shepherd Easton’s Daughter. By MARY Jj. H. 
SKRINE. (5th Impression.) 











“A book full of human nature.”"—Morninc Post. 


A SPEAKER’S COMMENTARIES 
By the Right Hon. J. W. LOWTHER 
VISCOUNT ULLSWATER 


Speaker of the House of Commons, 1905-1921. 
2 vols. With Illustrations. 36s. net. 

The Times: “ Lord Ullswater’s anecdotes are not limited to his Par- 
liamentary reminiscences. As traveller and sportsman, no less than 
as a barrister in early life, he has acquired a golden hoard of jests.” 

Daily News: “‘ While he tells us of momentous things it is his anec- 
dotes and the funny stories he has heard in the Lobby or on the 
Terrace that remain and amuse us best of all. With these his book 
bubbles and overflows. 

Daily Telegraph: “Good stories are scattered lavishly in these 


pages. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1789-1924 
By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES O'CONNOR, K.C., Lord Justice 
of Appeal in Ireland, 1918-1924. 2vols. 36s. net. [Nov. 18. 








To be published on November 18. 


THE FIGHT FOR EVEREST, 1924. 
By VARIOUS MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Medium 8vo. With 8 Coloured Plates and 24 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Map. 25s. net. 


SEVENTY SUMMERS. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
2 vols. 32s. net. 

Morning Post: “ A lively book, full of shrewd comments and a sort 
of joyous Sagacity, and should be widely read both here and in 
America.” 
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TELL ME ANOTHER. By the MARQUESS OF 
ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, K.T. 7s. 6d. net. 


A New Book or Guost Stories By THE Provost oF Eton. 


A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, and other 
Ghost Stories. By Dr. M. R. JAMES. Author of “ Ghost 


Stories of an Antiquary,” etc. 5s. net. 
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ord. . net. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET. A 
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EXCHANGE. By H. F. R. MILLER. 8s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post: “ Thorough, practical, lucid, and interesting.” 





A Hanpsome Reprint OF THE Famous Sportinc Book. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By NIMROD. 
With 18 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


COUNTRY HOMESPUN. By CAROLINE MARRIAGE 
(“ Countrywoman "). 7s. 6d. net. 
A charming book about life in the country. 


TACK SHIP! By Liew. MARK BENNETT, RNR. 


Stirring yarns of the Sea. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph: “There is the ring of utter actuality in every one 
of these yarns.’ 


Miss Evelyn Sharp's new Book. 


YOUNG JAMES. By EVELYN SHARP, author of “ The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
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